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THE IRISH CHURCH DEBATE. 


HE debate on Mr. Gladstone’s first resolution, which has 
occupied the House of Commons for several nights, is no 
doubt important, but it cannot be described as interesting. It 
involved no issue which was not implied in the determination 
of the House to go into committee; and it therefore ought, and 
probably would, have terminated in a single evening, had not 
Mr. Disraeli, for strategic purposes, decided upon its prolonga- 
tion. That the right hon. gentleman did offer every encourage- 
ment to his followers to waste the time of the House by speeches 
to which a quorum of members could with difficulty be got to 
listen, will hardl7 be disputed by any one who reads the replies 
which he gave to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Ayrton when he was 
asked at the close of Monday evening’s discussion to come to 
some understanding which might confine the debate within 
reasonable limits. The purpose which these tactics are intended 
to serve is tolerably obvious. The more time is spent upon the 
discussion of the resolutions in committee, the less chance will 
there be of passing through the House of Commons, during the 
present session, the Bill which will be based upon them; and 
the more easy will it be for the Premier to offer the Opposition 
a few weeks hence the alternative of allowing their measure to 
drop for the present year, or of taking the responsibility of 
retarding the dissolution which it is desirable should take place 
at the earliest opportunity. By this means it is not impossible 
that the Government may gain the small point on which they 
have apparently set their hearts, and may retain for a few 
months longer the power of creating Irish bishops, and con- 
ferring the Church patronage. Under ordinary circumstances 
it might be worth while to consider whether the pursuit of such 
an end by such means was either a dignified or worthy course ; 
but in the case of the present Administration such an inquiry 
would be pure loss of time. When men make the retention of 
their seats on the Treasury Bench the single aim and object of 
their policy, their actions must be judged by a standard very 
different from that by which we try the conduct of those who 
may reasonably be supposed to act upon public principle, and 
to have in view great public aims. 

The most interesting speech in the earlier part of the debate 
was unquestionably that delivered by Mr. Horsman. The 
appearance of the right hon. gentleman in the van of the 
Liberal party is in itself a circumstance of some importance. 
It affords a proof that the days of “ Caves” are over, at any 
rate for the present; and that amongst the various sections of 
the party there is but one desire and determination to co- 
operate in the destruction of the Irish Establishment. As he 
very justly observed, the settlement of the Reform question, 
which Mr. Disraeli fondly hoped would remove the only obstacle 
to his retention of office, has, in fact, rendered his continued 
tenure of power thoroughly hopeless. Although the Whigs 
might be indisposed to confide political power to the masses, 
they are not so foolish as to shrink from a frank and 
Prompt acceptance of the consequences of the change which 
has been made. They are a sluggish, but not a “ stupid ” 
section of the political world; and they are not slow to 
recognise the fact, which cannot be better stated than in the 
words of Mr. Horsman :—“ Evils will no longer be tolerated 
because they areold; changes will no longer be rejected merely 
because they are novel; public wants will be measured by a 





new standard, and settled by the requirements of a new 
nation. Questions we might have allowed to lie dormant have 
been advanced a generation; and foremost amongst them the 
Irish Church has been thrust into a front place to fall under that 
law of progress and transformation to which hon. gentlemen on 
the other side of the House last year unconsciously imported 
so sudden, so irresistible an impulse.” If that be the spirit in 
which the least innovating and the most apathetic amongst our 
party are prepared to act—and there is every reason to believe 
that it is—there need be no fear for the future. Any delusive 
hopes that the Tories may entertain of the results of an appeal 
to the country are evidently doomed to speedy dissipation. It 
was hardly necessary for Mr. Horsman to offer the elaborate 
refutation which he gave the House, of the assertion that the 
Liberal party, and Mr. Gladstone especially, have undergone a 
sudden conversion on the subject of the Irish Church. But at 
the same time the convincing proof which he adduced, that the 
Conservative organs have for the last two years been predicting 
the very event which has now occurred, ought to dispose 
decisively of the misrepresentations of which Mr. Gladstone 
has been the main object, but in which the honour of 
the party which he leads was to a certain extent involved. 
If there was nothing particularly novel either in the speech 
of Mr. Horsman or of the other opponents of the Irish Church 
Establishment (and considering how threadbare the whole 
subject is now worn, it is difficult to see how there could 
well be), the same remark is at least equally applicable to the 
addresses on the other side. No member has yet ventured 
to assert or has tried to prove that that institution is in itself 
a good one or is adapted to the circumstances of Ireland. The 
main argument on which Lord J. Manners, who may in this 
respect be treated as a representative man, relied, was that the 
muintenance of the Irish was necessary to the preservation of 
the English Church. If the example of disestablishment and 
disendowment is once set, the noble lord and his supporters 
fear that it will be eagerly and ardently copied. Ireland must, 
therefore, be the victim of injustice, in order that the mind of 
England may be diverted from speculating on the comparative 
advantages of a free or a State Church. Well might the 
Marquis of Hartington retort that that argument leads in the 
most direct manner to the repeal of the union; and that it ig 
just as absurd to assert that the English derives any assistance 
from the Irish Church as it would be to say that a healthy 
tree gains strength from a rotten branch. The fact that the 
defenders of an institution are driven to resort to such argu- 
ments is a sure omen of the result of the struggle in which we 
are engaged. Whatever may be the fate of Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolutions in the House of Commons, or of the Bill which is to 
be founded upon them in the House of Lords, the “ household 
democracy” will certainly not be induced by an illusory fear 
of shaking the foundations of the English Church, to maintain 
an institution which does little or nothing to spread religious 
truth or educate the people in the sister island, which presents 
the spectacle of a rich Establishment, with empty churches 
and scanty congregations, and which is regarded by the great 
body of the nation as a badge of conquest and social 
inferiority. 

The languor of the debate in the House of Commons was 
somewhat relieved on Tuesday evening by a smart passage of 
arms between Earl Derby and Earl Russell in the House of 
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Lords. The former noble earl evidently faile to realize the 
fact that he is no longer Prime Minister. Although he fills no 
office, he seems to consider it his duty, as it is no doubt his 
pleasure, to cast his shield over his late colleagues, and to place 
his sword at their disposal. Whether his counsel ‘will be of 
much use to them may, however, well be doubted. Rash and 
intemperate even when in office, his sense of responsibility is 
not likely to be quickened when he has no other position than 
that of an independent member of the Upper House. N othing 
could well be more irritating than his language, or more im- 
prudent than the advice which he gave his colleagues the other 
night. At the same time, as no practical harm is likely to 
arise from the Government insisting upon remaining in office 
until they have an opportunity of appealing to the new con- 
stituencies, we should have been contented to pass that by, 
had it not been for a sentence towards the close of bis speech, 
in which he intimated that the introduction of a measure for 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church must place the 
two Houses of Parliament irreconcilably at variance. If such 
language has any meaning, it implies that in the opinion 
of the late Prime Minister, it will be the duty and will be 
in the power of the House of. Lords to maintain the Irish 
Church in the teeth of the determination of the new Parlia- 
ment to abolish it. It is, however, difficult to conceive it 
possible that the Earl of Derby does seriously hold such a 
view. One would think that any man of common sense 
must see that, even with our present suffrage, the Upper 
House is utterly powerless to resist the passing of any measure 
on which the mass of the people have set their hearts. And, 
if anything is certain, it is that the new House of Commons 
and the new electors will be far less tolerant than the present 
bodies, of the obstructive action of the House of Lords. A 
man must have a strangely narrow conception of the effect 
of the Reform Act of last year to dream of the possibility of 
such a thing as an “ irreconcilable variance” between the two 
Houses. A variance there may and possibly will be, for we 
are not sanguine enough to anticipate that the Peers will 
become converts to reason and justice within the space of 
twelve months, but there is no doubt that that variance 
must be reconciled if we are still to go on thanking Heaven 
that we have a House of Lords. If any one whose attach- 
ment to his order is less sincere than that of Lord Derby had 
advised the Peers to assume an attitude of obstinate and un- 
yielding opposition to the will of the people, we should have 
suspected that he was inspired by a sinister motive. Coming 
from Lord Derby, we must assume the counsel to be sincere, 
although, if it were followed, it must eventually involve the political 
destruction of those to whom it was addressed. It would be easy 
if it were worth while to show that the questions which Lord Derby 
put to Lord Russell, and his remarks upon resolutions which 
are still under discussion in the House of Commons, were in 
the highest degree irregular, and completely at variance with 
Parliamentary practice. But we waive that point, in con- 
sideration of the temptations to irregularity which the prevailing 
laxity of practice in the House of Lords offers even to less 
impulsive members of the body than the noble earl. It is not, 
however, so easy to pardon the palpably disingenuous manner 
in which he described the object of Mr. Gladstone with regard to 
those resolutions. 
stated, in the most explicit manner, that he neither expected, 
nor intended that they should have any effect until they were 


embodied in an Act of Parliament; and, with that speech | 
_ the Cortes, and leader of a party called “ Joven Espafia.” At 


before him, it was an abuse of Parliamentary license for the 
noble earl to talk, throughout the greater part of his speech, 


as if the Liberal leader were about to exact upon the Crown | 


In proposing them, the right hon. gentleman | 
| England,” a genius of a similar type had actually attained the 


the suspension of its prerogative in deference to the wishes of | 


the House of Commons alone. 


be so imprudent as to refuse to signify the assent of the Crown | 
to such a Bill, if it should be introduced, time will show ; they | 


must take the responsibility of such a step if they adopt it; 
but considering the relation in which he stands to his late 
colleagues, Lord Derby cannot expect to escape a share 
of the blame and indignation for the encouragement 
which he has given them in the most direct and energetic 
manner, to place themselves and their Royal mistress in a 
position of direct antagonism to the representatives of the 
people. The constitutional character of the resolutions was 
amply vindicated by Lord Russell and Lord Granville, who 
showed conclusively that it is only by means of an address that 
an Opposition can obtain the necessary assent of the Crown 
to the introduction of a measure in which its prerogatives are 
involved. And although Lord Cairns drew a subtle legal dis- 
tinction between what was done in reference to the Church 
Temporalities Act in 1833, and what is proposed to be done 


Whether the Government will | 








———. 


difference in the procedure beyond that which is due to the 
fact that in the former year legislation was undertaken 
by the Government, and that it is now in the hands of the 
Opposition. Want of time, or the action of the House of 
Lords, may prevent any legislation taking place during the 
present session ; but it will certainly not fail either because itg 
ends are unjust, or because the means employed are at variance 
with constitutional principles and usages. 








MR. DISRAELI AND GONZALES BRAVO. 


IME was, and not so long ago, when we English thought 

a good deal of ourselves. “We are the first chop,” 
wrote Thackeray, “ and we know it.” We were proud of our 
Constitution, of course ; of our beef and beer, our railways and 
telegraphs, our ships, colonies, and commerce, our manufactnres, 
our coal and iron, even (though this was a patriotic delusion) 
of our climate. What we were proudest of was ourselves : the 
beauty and virtue of our women, the vigour and heroism of our 
men. Mr. Matthew Arnold and the late Paris Exhibition have 
done something to lessen our national conceit. We have dis- 
covered that our reputation, which rules high in the home 
market, must be disposed of at lower rates abroad. In one 
point, however, no one has yet been able to make us feel a 
sense of inferiority. We still back the Englishman against all 
the world; and of our statesmen and public men, in particular, 
we possess the undisturbed conviction that they have no equals. 
Where is the modern Plutarch, we think, who could match our 
British worthies with any foreign parallels—our Gladstones, 
our Brights, our Lawrences, our Livingstones? Are not even 
our second-rate men unrivalled by the chosen of other nations? 

But in the midst of these comforting and elevating refleetions 
arises the thought that the Right Honourable Benjamin 
Disraeli is now, by some strange combination of circumstances, 
our First Minister and foremost man. There is, unhappily, no 
difficulty at all in finding a Plutarchian parallel for Mr. 
Disraeli ; if, indeed, the epithet be not most inappropriate in a 
comparison between two men who are anything but hommes de 
Plutarque. We find him precisely in that country of which, 
in all Europe—if we allow it to be in Europe and not rather 
in Africa—we are accustomed to have the lowest opinion. 
What few things soever we may have in common with Spain, 
how difficult soever it may be for an Englishman and a 
Spaniard to exchange distinct ideas of persons and things 
holding corresponding positions in their respective countries, 
here there is a marvellous point of contact. Tell a Spaniard 
that Disraeli is the Gonzales Bravo of England, and he has 
you at once. Tell us that Gonzales Bravo is the Disraeli of 
Spain, and we know him as well as if we had read his authentic 
biography in any number of volumes. It is surely not without 
some mysterious design of Providence—a gracious one to us, 
perhaps, if we could only penetrate it—that two nations, once 
rivals, but now with such altered and almost inverted con- 
ditions, are governed at present by two such men. 

About the time when the author of “ Coningsby ” was sup- 
plying ideas in politics and waistcoats to an amiable but con- 
ceited knot of young men, fresh from the Universities, who 
fancied themselves a party and liked to be called “ Young 


post of Prime Minister in Spain. This was Don Luis Gon- 
zales Bravo, a native of Jaen, which town he represented in 


the time we speak of, it will be remembered that the patro- 
nymic, previously written “ D’Israeli,’ began to appear in the 
more solidified form we are now accustomed to. Senor Bravo 
likewise improved the spelling of his ancestral name by substi- 
tuting “b” for “v”—a change which makes no difference in 
the pronunciation. The manner of his elevation was in this 


_ wise. He was the editor of a low satirical paper, called the 


Guirigay (or “ slang”), when Marshal Narvaez, who had become 
Dictator, but was still bound to govern according to Parlia- 
mentary forms, cast about for some dme damnée whose tongue 
and pen might do such work as was beyond the compass of 
the sword. For this purpose he selected Bravo, who possessed 
the talents required. Retaining the reality of power, Narvaez 
persuaded the Queen to invest this young man with the title 
of Prime Minister. Oddly enough (only it was in Spain), 
Bravo had, up to this, been a Progresista of the “ exaltado 

type—a red-hot Radical, in fact—and had written terrible 
things of the Queen’s mother in his journal. Now he was t@ 


be the head of a Moderado Ministry, and was to do Queen 


now, he failed to make out that there is any substantial | 


Christina most dutiful suit and service. We know in what 
resonant and oracular phrases Mr. Disraeli describes his ow® 
changes of policy, when he would fain persuade us that he has 
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never changed at all, Bravo was much more candid than 
that. His view of consistency was that it was a bore. “Is 
not it ridiculous,” he said, “to be always the same?” The 
Ministry which Don Luis formed was known as “ all the stu- 
pidities; ” in which respect it did not differ much from the 
Derby Government of 1852, The name of Carrasco, who was | 
his Finance Minister, is of disastrous memory on our Stock 
Exchange. But, having done all the dirty work Narvaez 
required, he was soon unceremoniously dismissed, and the 
Marshal himself took the place of Prime Minister in May, 
1844. Since then, Gonzales Bravo has turned up, from time 
to time, in one office or another. Once, if we are not mistaken, 
he was the Minister of Spain at our Court for a while. Nar- 
vaez, who had found him useful, made him Minister of the 
Interior in his last Cabinet, and now he is Prime Minister 
again. In the manifesto issued by him on assuming this office, 
he announces that “the shade of Marshal Narvaez will con- | 


— |} 





tinue to preside over the Ministry.” This is a Spanish modi- | 


fication of the sentiment with reference to Lord Derby, to which 


| 
| 
| 
Mr. Disraeli gave expression on becoming Premier. Foppish- | bringing matters to this point that our weakness lies; and it is 
| 


ness in dress is also a characteristic of the Spanish statesman, 
and his black curls were at one time as much an object of his 
constant solicitude as similar personal ornaments still are to 


our Premier, who at sixty-three is but slightly bald and not | 


yet grey. 

During Gonzales Bravo’s former short term of office he made 
himself very agreeable to the Church, and it was then, we 
believe, that the Spain of Isabella II. became reconciled to 
Rome. Nor have we any sort of doubt that his parish /riest 
at present would give him as good a character for piety as the 
Squire of Hughenden has just received from his own vicar. 
To strike the balance fairly, it must be owned that Mr. Disraeli 
has never edited a scurrilous newspaper, though he has managed 
to caricature in his novels almost every person of eminence 
known to our times. If one we shall not name were to read a 
few passages in “Sybil,” it might help to show that the 
transition from the part of censor to that of sycophant comes 
easy to some people. On the other hand, until we find Senor 
Gonzales Bravo trying to persuade the Spaniards that General 
Prim and the Emperor of Austria have long been engaged in a 
secret confederacy and are now openly combined to subvert the 
reigning dynasty of Spain, we must deny him the merit of 
possessing an imagination equal to the highest flights of daring 
invention. We must acknowledge, at the same time, that he 
has some respect for the common sense of his countrymen. In 
both respects he differs from Mr. Disraeli. 

Neither the Deputy of Jaen nor the Member for Bucks has 
lost sight of the necessity of veneering the Administration of 
which he is the head with some respectable pames. Even in 
Senor Bravo’s first Ministry he had a presentable Foreign 
Minister in the Marquis of Viluma, and the shade of Narvaez 
is a sort of protection to him now. No one will have failed to 
remark what prominence Mr. Disraeli gave, in his first speech 
as Premier, to the success with which Lord Stanley has 
presided at the Foreign Office. But, notwithstanding this and 
the use of Lord Derby’s name, every one felt (none more than 
the Tories themselves) how different a thing a Ministry with 
the respected name of Lord Derby before it was from a Ministry, 
no matter how like it substantially, with Mr. Disraeli’s name 
in that place. Mr. Disraeli’s friends affected to hope, and 
many even of his political enemies tried to hope, that he 
would prove himself equal to his fortune. The prejudice 
against his race and origin could only operate on vulgar 
minds. Some of our worthiest citizens are Jews not only by 
descent but in creed, and no reasonable man thinks them 
unworthy on that account to be intrusted with the highest 
offices in the State. So far from being against him, Mr. 
Disraeli’s antecedents as a literary man, apart from the 
character of his writings, could only at the present day tell in 
his favour. But when candid and intelligent men, regarding 
his great position, asked themselves “ What will he do with it?” 


they found the question solved by considering how he had got | 


it. And Mr. Disraeli was only in too great a hurry to justify 
their worst anticipations. To be a Vivian Grey at twenty is 
something wonderful and even not inglorious, but to be a 
Vivian Grey (only faded and less brilliant and quite found ont) 
when past sixty—just as reckless, faithless, impulsive, intriguing; 
Just as ready to do things which can only “ make the judicious 
grieve,” and which destroy all confidence in those who are 
capable of reflection—this is indeed no glory to any man, and 
8 a shame to the First Minister of a great country. It is 
probable that time has sobered the manners of Don Luis 
Gonzales Bravo; that he no longer carries into the Cortes or 
the Cabinet the habits of the “Thunder Club,” of which he 
was a rufiling and rakehelly member, His British counterpart, 


however, has not yet toned down the extravagances of hig 
early days, and does not yet aspire to any higher effort than to 
amuse the groundlings of the House of Commons. 

Most men will agree with us that the present position of 
Senor Bravo is one of the strongest illustrations that can be 
found of the decadence of Spain. We know that England is a 
very long way from getting so low as that, even though Mr. 
Disraeli is our chief ruler, but the parallel we have drawn out 
is one, nevertheless, which Englishmen may ponder with 
advantage. 








THE CAPTURE OF MAGDALA. 


E have every reason to rejoice at the success of the 
Abyssinian expedition, and to feel grateful to the general 
whose abilities have attained for us that rarest of British 
exploits—success without previous disaster. There is little 
doubt that whenever we can place a British army fairly before 
an enemy, it will give a good account of him. But it is in 


not too much to say that our soldiers have less to fear from 
their enemies than from their friends. Organization is our 
| weak point. We can fight well enough; but our commissariati 
has a faculty for breaking down, and our generals are too prone 
| to rely upon the pluck of the human material they handle, and 
to neglect precautions which would materially facilitate the 
work of war. If ever there was an occasion on which it was 
likely, from our antecedents in such, that we should commit 
many egregious blunders before we accomplished our object, 
it was this very expedition. The probability was so great, 
that we could hardly have murmured if it had taken twice the 
time and cost us double the outlay we had calculated upon, to 
carry it to a successful issue. The ground over which the ex- 
pedition had to pass was unknown, beyond the fact that if 
would present many natural difficulties which would not be 
easily overcome; and, as always happens, prophets of evil were 
not wanting to dismay the conductors of the expedition with 
| the threat of dangers which seemed to render success almost 
| hopeless. Even the most hopeful were impressed by the diffi« 
culty of penetrating a country which was almost unknown, 
and of traversing it over three-fourths of its length with a force 
strong enough to take care of itself upon its journey, and to 
cope successfully with any army which Theodore might oppose 
to it when it came to its journey’s end. The exploit required, 
above all things, that quality for the want of which we have been 
conspicuous. And not to speak of the possibility of failure 
arising from a break-down on our own part, there were 
two possibilities which must have weighed heavily on the mind 
of the general in command, and which he had no power what- 
ever to influence. Theodore, on hearing of the advance of the 
expedition, might put the captives to death; and, indeed, the 
acts of ferocity which he is said to have perpetrated recently 
on so large a scale, added to what was previously known of the 
violent character of the man, rendered it not a little improbable 
| that he would do so. That was the first and greatest of the 
| two terrors which have hung over us ever since the expedition 
} 








| was determined upon. The second, though comparatively 
trifling, was bad enough. The King, instead of trusting to hig 
| guns, might have taken to his legs. Never was there an occa« 
_ sion on which a proverb was more false than that which 
recommends us to build a bridge of gold for a flying enemy. 
Our one hope was that he would not fly. If he would hold 
his ground and give us battle we were safe, unless he were te 
preface his challenge a l’outrance by cutting the throats of the 
captives. We can afford to speak respectfully, even of King 
Theodore, now that this troublesome actor has quitted the scene. 
| He has neither fled from us into the mountains, where he might 
| have set us at defiance till the rainy season was over, nor has he 
murdered his prisoners on our approach. Wither course wag 
open to him, and there was a third and worse which he could 
have adopted—namely, murdering the captives first, and 
retreating into the mountains afterwards. But he did not adopt 
this, either. If all that has been said of him is true, the 
manner of his death went far to redeem the cruelties he stands 
charged with. He surrendered the captives, but he refused to 
surrender his fortress or himself. Even when his army deserted 
him, he met the British force almost single-handed, and died, 
according to one account, by his own hand. There is a touch 
of kingly dignity in this. He could easily have fled, but he 
did not. He had sworn to meet the British first, though only 
he and his standard-bearer should confront them. Semi-savage 
| though he was, he kept his word in a right royal mann +. 
In fact, therefore, we owe our success to the courage of the 
defunct King, who had some of the qualities of a hero about 
him, as well as not a few of those which constitute a states< 
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man. It may be long before Abyssinia finds a ruler as likely | 
to weld its discordant governments into an harmonious whole, 
and, if another Theodore would involve us in another expedi- | 
tion, we hope that it will. This Abyssinian affair has gone 
terribly against our grain. Only a very few of the captives 
were our fellow-subjects, and of those few still fewer were autho- 
rized by us to go to Abyssinia. The British Government 1s 
not bound to interfere on behalf of British subjects who volun- 
tarily, and with their eyes open, run their heads into a noose ; 
and it is to be hoped that in future persons who insist upon 


do so at their own risk, and that the British taxpayer will 
not involve himself in an expense of several millions to shield 
them with the civis Romanus sum. It is the duty, and, strictly 
speaking, it is also the crown and glory of a missionary not 
only to deliver his message to the heathen, but, if necessary, to 
confirm it with his life. Unfortunately, in this Abyssinian 
affair, Theodore, who, though very far from being a savage, was 
not as highly civilized as we could have wished him to be, laid 
his hands upon men who were representatives of the British 
Government and had a right to claim its protection. It is no 
excuse to allege that the half-civilized Abyssinian King had 
been wantonly affronted by an uncivil British statesman. If 


| 
carrying their messages to the heathen will understand that they | 
| 





Theodore had known Earl Russell as well as we know him, he 
would not have resented his civility so strongly. He would 
have regarded it as one of the idiosyncrasies of a Minister 
who has done more to lessen our influence with foreign 
Powers, and to make us ridiculous in their eyes, than any 
statesman who has administered the affairs of the Foreign 
Office. But Theodore’s ignorance of Lord Russell’s pecu- 
liarities, and of the fatality which invariably attends him, 
whether he writes a letter which he ought not to write, or 
omits to write one which he ought to write, cannot be held to 
excuse his retaining as captives men who entered his dominions 
under the British wgis. To his cost he compelled us to enter 
his dominions, to march between three and four hundred miles 
to the fortress in which he held the captives, and to give him 
such battle as he could meet. But to his honour we are bound 
to say that he met it not ingloriously. And with this tribute 
we may dismiss him, and consider how the event of the expedi- 
tion affects ourselves. It would be idle to pretend that it adds 
in any way to our military glory. When, after our long march, 
the fight at last came, it was as poor and beggarly a fight as 
we can well imagine. One officer and fourteen men wounded 
is the sum of our loss. But if we cannot, like our neighbours, 
boast that “ the Chassepot did wonders,” we are at least 
entitled to say that the Armstrong did. We killed five 
hundred and wounded fifteen hundred; and then the whole 
Abyssinian army laid down their arms. But if we have not 
gained glory by this expedition in one respect, we have gained 
it in another. The British force is on its way back from 
Magdala to Zoulla; and in much less time than it made the 
journey in the opposite direction it will have reached the 
place where it landed some months ago, will re-embark, 
and leave Abyssinia to the Abyssinians. It will have 
kept its word with Europe, and will have appeased the 
jealousy which saw in its descent upon the coast a desire to 
add to British territory under the plea of rescuing British 
captives. Such a suspicion was natural to foreign writers who 
know what their own Governments would have done under 
similar circumstances ; and it must be admitted that it is not 
so long since our own encroachments in India justified the fear 
that we would take any opportunity of aggrandisement which 
offered. But by withdrawing our troops from Abyssinia we 
have shown that we mean what we say; and if our example is 
followed by other Governments, Europe and the world will be 
all the better for it. But there is yet another advantage 
arising from this expedition independent of that which was its 
immediate object. It has shown that we can, if we like, 
organize a difficult undertaking without sacrificing the comfort, 
the health, the lives of the men who are to carry it to a suc- 
cessful issue. The Abyssinian expedition, after all, only made 
@ successful march through a difficult and unknown country. 
But this is exactly one of the few things in which British 
expeditions have been apt to fail. 








THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


ge time since we had occasion to refer to the objects and 
constitution of this society. The remarkable indifference 
with which the general British public treat Indian affairs, the 
necessity for various educational, social, and financial reforms 
in India, the advantage of organizing under some distinct 
heading a body immediately interested in those questions, led | 








| to the establishment of the association. It was feared, and 
| the feeling was expressed to us by a correspondent of some 


weight and authority, that the manner in which the scheme wag 
promoted rendered it liable to some risk. It had enlisted in itg 
services two elements, the English residents in England, and 
the Anglo-Indians, or educated natives. It was dreaded that 
the influence of home members would not be sufficient to quell 
the jealousies or differences which might arise, and that the 
business of the association would be distracted and divided 
by a certain desultoriness and want of definite purpose, 
We are glad to perceive that those prognostications have proved 
so far incorrect. The association, if it cannot show as yet the 
effects of the reforms it desires, can exhibit proofs of its capa- 
city and spirit, as well as its determination to carry out an 
enlightened and intelligent policy. It is something to have got 
together skilled and expert opinions upon the most vital and 
important topics of Indian administration. The second volume 
of the Journal of the Association now before us containg 
papers on the Hindu marriage laws, on the expenses of the 
Abyssinian war, the educational system in Bombay, the agri- 
cultural capabilities of the hill ranges of India, the furlough 
regulations of the Indian army, and the representation of 
India in the Imperial Parliament. 

The history of the educational system in Bombay, as 
described in a paper read by Mr. Mehta, is a very curious and 
instructive one. The difficulty first felt on this ground was 
the religious element. There have always been persons who 
held that India can neither be improved or civilized without 
first making it Protestant. People with this theory have been 
high in office and influential, but fortunately their imprudent 
intentions were defeated through the wisdom of wiser politicians. 
In 1854 Mr. Elphinstone stated: “'To the admixture of religion 
even in the slightest degree with our plans of education, I must 
strongly object. I cannot agree to clog with any additional 
difficulty a plan which has already so many strong objections 
to surmount. I am convinced that the conversion of the 
natives must infallibly result from the diffusion of knowledge 
amongst them. Evidently they are not aware of the connec- 
tion, or all attacks on their ignorance would be as vigorously 
resisted as if they were on their religion. The only effect of 
introducing Christianity into our schools would be to sound the 
alarm, and to warn the Brahmins of the approaching danger.” 
This advice bears a considerable resemblance to that given by 
the late Archbishop Whately, as to the influence of secular 
schools on the Roman Catholic population of Ireland. Mr. 
Chadwick expresses his firm agreement with Mr. Elphinstone, 
that if Christianity is destined to make any marked progress 
in India, it must be through a path cleared by secular educa- 
tion. But to determine on this exclusive principle was not to 
do much in effect. There was the difficulty in procuring 
teachers, getting native books, translating European sciences 
into this strange soil and tongue. At the commencement, the 
language became a source of contention, one party advocating 
the use of English in the schools, the other the adoption of 
the vernacular of the natives. Then came a controversy as to 
the use of Sanscrit as a classic. Macaulay ridiculed Sanscrit 
with characteristic pith and vigour. He said it contained 
medical doctrines that would disgrace an English farrier, 
“ history abounding with kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty 
thousand years long, and geography made up of seas of treacle 
and seas of butter.” Mr. Mehta insists that the vernaculars 
are not of the least use for the purposes of a high liberal 
education. The Board of Education, however, were not unani- 
mous in their opinion on this subject. The consequence was 
that the insufficient sum at the disposal of the Board was 
fettered and divided. The natives invariably showed them- 
selves capable of availing themselves of any advantages put in 
their way. 

We have not space at our disposal to enter into the 
minutiz of the system by which the benefits of an essentially 
European knowledge were bestowed on those who sought them 
in India. The Bombay University was formed on the model 
of our London University, consisting of an examining corpora- 
tion for the conferring of degrees. It appears to have worked 
with as much success as could have been expected. It is, 
however, badly provided with a staff of teachers. The last 
Educational Report says, “ Connected with the whole Univer- 
sity of Bombay, which is the fountain-head of science and lite- 
rature for fifteen millions of people, we have not a single pro- 
fessor of history, nor of Latin, Greek, Arabic, or Hebrew.” 
We sincerely trust, with Mr. Mehta, that this state of things 
will be remedied, and that the promise of the Secretary of 
State on the subject may be redeemed. 

The hardships of the Indian officers with reference to the 
system now prevailing touching furloughs, are not unknown 
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in this country. One sentence in Captain Chadwick’s paper, 
read by the Secretary of the Association, Captain Barber, in 
January last, will give a distinct enough idea of the state of 
things. “Every day over two years in twenty that he in- 
dulges in a less fiery climate, or indeed in leave even in that 
fiery furnace, he must serve over again, be the cause his 
energy, devotedness to the service and consequent sickness, or 
urgent private affairs of his own or his relatives.” The old 
Company regulations permitted an officer to get sick leave to 
the Cape, New Zealand, or Australia, without diminution of 
pay or loss of service. In fact, every shortcoming is scored 
against the pension for service if he exceeds the furlough 
limits. “ After fifteen years’ service,” writes Captain Chadwick, 
“every officer might be permitted to retire upon the half- 
pay of his rank—an arrangement that would greatly save to 
Government and ease their embarrassment at the present 
time.” Short leaves are made to count against an officer in 
the Indian army in a manner that would not be tolerated in 
any other non-purchase corps. There is a great difficulty in 
living on pay—the prices of things have been doubled since 
the Mutiny. Yet numbers have given up portions of their 
wretched incomes for the chances of a majority, others have 
surrendered part of it to get in the staff corps. These and 
other additional expenses entail an outlay that leaves little for 
the payment of a passage on sick leave, and justifies Captain 
Chadwick’s request for the boon of passages at Government 
rates. 

The papers on the “ Hindu Marriage Laws,” the “ Capa- 
bilities of the Hill Ranges of India,” are particularly interesting. 
The report given of a debate on the expenses of the Abys- 
sinian war is specially indicative of the objects and purpose of 
the association. We are unable to dwell upon the particulars 
of the different communications, but we have outlined enough 
to show the nature of this society, and the sensible manner in 
which it is proceeding to promote its cause. We trust it will 
achieve success in the education movement, without which the 
social advance of native India must necessarily be slow and 
ineffective. There, at least, the schoolmaster must precede the 





missionary. Christianity will come with enlightenment. With 
reference to supplying the native aspirants with means for 
attaining the highest ang even the most accomplished educa- 
tional culture, we feel assured that the grants for that purpose 
could be procured with little or no difficulty. The East Indian 
Association has influential patrons and zealous adherents, and 
a united and determined action on the part of both ought to 
enable it to work out a project which commends itself on every 
ground of reason and of expediency. 








THE CLERKENWELL EXPLOSION. 


O one who can read an English newspaper, and who is not 
wholly indifferent to what is passing around him, can be 
ignorant of the trial which terminated on Monday, or can have 
failed to form some conclusion with regard to the evidence 
which was adduced by the prosecution, and, in the case of one 
prisoner, by the defence. The trial is one of the most extra- 
ordinary in the annals of the Central Criminal Court. First, 
because the crime was one of so desperate a character; next, 
because it inflicted such injuries upon property and persons 
who were in no way concerned in the matter in dispute between 
the criminals and the authorities they defied; thirdly, because 
it is inconceivable that, with a fair discharge of their duty on 
the part of the authorities, the crime would have been per- 
petrated; and lastly, because with all the vigilance the police 
have brought to the investigation of the circumstances attend- 
ing it, only one man out of ten who were accused has been 
found guilty. In the presence of so remarkable a state of 
things we ask what is the security which society and 
the State derive from a police force? We know how 
deficient it has proved itself in the case of those personal 
outrages, unconnected with any political conspiracy, in which 
the sole aim of the transgressor is to get possession of a purse 
or a watch. But with regard to their shortcomings in this 
respect, there is much to be said in their excuse. The metro- 


polis, in regard to its police, has long been undermanned; and | 


though a thousand constables have recently been added to the 
force, we fear it will be found that it is undermanned still. 


explosion has terminated. We have been assured from 
time to time that Government, and consequently the 
police, were well informed as to the movements of the 
Fenian brotherhood; and if they were not, they ought 
to have been, for the conspiracy has, perhaps, been more 


fruitful of treachery than of anything else. The police had 
long ago information with regard to the man for whose rescue 
the Clerkenwell explosion was undertaken. They had it from 
one of those informers who may be said to have had one foot 
in the conspiracy and the other in Scotland-yard, and who 
were certainly channels of communication by which the police 
were aware of what was going on in the Brotherhood, as far 
as spies who had the entrée into its councils could inform them 
with regard to its designs. How, then, did the prosecution, 
which occupied the Central Criminal Court for seven days, 
come to so lame and impotent a conclusion? Its history is 
very remarkable. Out of six prisoners who were arraigned, 
two were, in effect, acquitted without the intervention of the 
jury, though the jury concurred in the opinion of the judges 
and the prosecution, that there was no case against 
them. From the summing up of the Lord Chief Justice 
it was clear that his lordship considered the evidence against 
three of the remaining four prisoners, not at all conclusive ; 
and after considering their verdict for two hours and a half the 
jury only found one of the four guilty. This was Michael 
Barrett. Whether the evidence upon which he has been found 
guilty would have sent him to the scaffold had the case been 
one of an ordinary murder, we may be allowed to express a 
doubt. But his is the only conviction the police have been 
able to obtain, though it is beyond all doubt that several 
persons were engaged in planning and carrying out the 
explosion. 

Such a result is unsatisfactory, because it now only raises 
but confirms a doubt which has long been entertained, whether 
the police are as efficient as they ought to be. They are very 
efficient sometimes in a wrong way, but we want them to be 
efficient in a right way, and when we see the most flagrant 
violations of the law slipping out of their hands, how can we 
any longer put faith in them P 

This is really the most important question which the seven 
days’ trial has suggested. It is certain that Ann Justice was 
not really a party tothe conspiracy. It isso nearly certain that 
O’Keefe had nothing to do with it that it would have been dis- 
creditable to let him even gotothe jury. Against English and 
the two Desmonds the evidence was insufficient. Yet all these 
persons were indicted, and out of the six who were given in 
charge to the jury on Monday week, only one has been con- 
victed. We shall not be so unjust as to blame the police, if 
they have failed to produce evidence which was not forthcoming. 
But several facts were proved beyond doubt in the course of the 
trial which satisfy us that immediately prior to, and almost at 
the very moment of the explosion, the police and the prison 
authorities were possessed of information enough to have ren- 
dered the outrage impossible had they made proper use of it. 
Burke’s character was perfectly well known to the police before 
he was arrested in Woburn-square and lodged in the House of 
Detention. After he was arrested, the police took from him a 
glass bulb containing some substance, which was subsequently 
ascertained to be chloride of gold. With this liquid a man 
could write what would only become visible, or at all events 
readable, after a solution of green copperas had been spread over 
it. Now, it is in evidence that a Mrs. Barry, who visited Burke 
while he was in the House of Detention, and who took away 
his soiled linen and brought it back to him washed, was detected 
conveying copperas to him in one of his clean socks. Did 
this fact suggest to the prison authorities that he was in 
correspondence with friends outside the prison? It does not 
appear to have done so, though they could hardly have avoided 
the suspicion had they put the chloride of gold and the copperas 
together. But chemical evidence was not the only warning 
they had to put them on their guard. The police had been 
cautioned that an attempt would be made to release the 
prisoners, Burke and Casey, and the authorities inside 
the prison had ocular testimony that something was 
afoot—a ball was thrown over the prison-wall on the after- 
noon of Thursday, the 12th of December, when the first 
attempt was made to explode the barrel. On the next day 
another ball was thrown over, this having been agreed upon 
as the signal for the prisoners to fall out of the ranks of the 








other prisoners and be prepared to escape when a breach in the 
prison-wall was made. But nothing seems to have been suffi- 
| cient to rouse either police or warders to a due sense of their 


| position. How, consistently with a proper discharge of their 
But this can hardly be pleaded in their behalf with regard | 
to the fiasco in which the prosecution for the Clerkenwell | 


duties, are we to account for the fact that, having been warned 
that something was to be done to release the prisoners—having 
made a stoppage in transitu of copperas, whose use, in connec- 
tion with the previous discovery any educated chemist could 
have suggested to them—they allowed a barrel of gunpowder 
to be wheeled up on two consecutive days to the very walls of 
| the prison? And what were the police about who were posted 
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outside the prison? On the day of the explosion as many as 
seven of them were set to guard the prison on the outside, and 
one of them walked almost up to the barrel while the squib was 
fizzing in its head, and might have averted the whole catastrophe 
if he had been a little quicker and a good deal bolder. Alto- 
gether this Olerkenwell affair is an unsatisfactory business. 
We repeat our belief that the evidence against Barrett 1s not of 
that clear and indisputable character which we should require 
in an ordinary murder, and that it will not at all surprise us 
should it eventually turn-out that he is not the man who fired 
the barrel. It is upon the evidence to that effect that he has 
been convicted; and one of the facts relied upon for the con- 
viction is, that he was seen in the house of Mullany, the 
approver, on the evening of the explosion, washing the marks 
of the explosion from hisneck. It is odd enough that Mullany 
himself says not a word upon this subject, and it is”still more 
strange that Mrs. Mullany, who could have confirmed the other 
witnesses if their statement was true, was not called. The 
Lord Chief Justice strongly regretted this omission. But, 
without entering into the merits of the case on this point, what 
confidence can we have in the detective branch of a police force 
which has failed so signally, even with the aid of two informers, 
if not more, to bring the malefactors to light P The fiasco is 
highly suggestive, and not a little alarming. 








THE EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES OF PICTURES. 


HE most obvious advantage which pictorial art possesses 
over literature is that it appeals directly to the eye, and 
requires no deliberative study for the appreciation of its merits 
or intention. The man whose laziness, or indifference, or 
occupation, prevents him studying a certain book which he is 
counselled to read, has only to keep his eyes open for a brief 
space of time to gain as much influence from a picture as his 
nature is capable of receiving. This isan advantage which not 
only belongs to the struggling artist, as pitted against the 
struggling author, when both are beseeching the public for a 
little attention; but it is also an advantage which pictures 
markedly possess as a means of public instruction. The 
influence of a picture is immediate. The most talkative person, 
unless he be tipsy, almost invariably becomes silent on entering 
a large picture-gallery—if we except the Royal Academy, 
which is merely a fashionable lounge. Even the Royal 
Academy, however, must be a powerful educational instrument. 
The most volatile of married ladies—and it is they, let our 
social satirists say what they like, who most require to be 
drawn away from the modern materialism of frivolity—cannot 
always be studying each other’s dresses, and chattering about 
nothing in particular. Even in the midst of that nervous 
disquietude produced by the consciousness that at any moment 
some stout old gentleman may put his foot upon her delicate 
train and tear a yard of lace away with him, the comfortable 
mother will withdraw her eyes from her circle of daughters, and 
quite involuntarily let them fall on some little bit of landscape. 
What does she find there? Some snatch of river-scenery, 
perhaps—a low-lying group of willows bathed in the warm 
evening light, the sedges gleaming like spears of gold, the 
bank of the stream lying cold and red beside the dull 
corn-fields, and on the far uplands a soft purple haze. 
does not suddenly become young again, as the verse-writers 
are sure to suggest. She feels very old; perhaps thinks 


wistfully of a time when these warm sunsets used to find her | 


nursing dangerous rebellions, and tender and remorseless senti- 
ments about a certain matter; and when she turns away, and 
meets her daughters again, the duenna-look has quite dis- 
‘appeared, and she is full of charity, and affection, and sympathy. 
The creator of this little touch of spirituality is probably a 
rough-hearted and anxious-eyed young man in Camden-town, 
whose only companions are a clay-pipe and the not very 
accomplished or good-looking models whom chance occasionally 
sends up to his bare studio. It was in no very high sympa- 
thetic mood that he painted this picture. The maker of a 
galvanic battery does not work with charged wires in both 
hands. This little electric machine—a thrill from which the 
dorpulent British matron has just received for nothing—was | 
probably composed during a few quiet evenings down in Surrey, 
and is now offered to her for some thirty pounds or so, that 
she may take it home and give all her friends who please a 
similar gentle shock. But, as it happens, the lady’s walls are 
already covered. Her husband, a brilliant sportsman, has 
devoted his artistic perceptions to the choice of large engravings, 
some of them representing the various kinds of game lying 
impossibly near the feet of two rather silly-looking men; others, 


a series of Derby winners, with a small jockey gazing up at | 











the horse’s head. This bit of landscape is not taken home to 
purify with its presence some corner of the domestic atmo.- 
sphere ; it is returned, unsold, to the young man in Camden- 
town, who finds that he has to take two dinners less per week 
for the next three months. 

We have in England a very tolerable collection of pictures, 
which might become a powerful means of popular education if 
the exhibitions in which we have placed them were not so badly 
managed. And it cannot be objected, at the outset, that these 
exhibitions are ignored simply because of the apathy or igno- 
rance of that portion of the public who might be supposed to 
be enticed by a free admission. Look at the attendance com- 
manded by what are, after all, the true fine-art exhibitions of 
the ordinary public—that is to say, the windows of the carver 
and gilder’s shop. Here the passer-by finds every enticing 
accessory of a good exhibition. The pictures are easy of access, 
they are seen in a good light, and the subjects are modern, 
These exhibitions draw attendances which choke up the pave- 
ment, and they are patronized by every class. Now the National 
Gallery is repulsive in its merely outward aspect; and, excepting 
the Turner collection, there is in it scarcely a modern picture 
worth looking at. The working man out for a holiday would 
rather go to Madame Tussaud’s, where he can be interested by 
seeing portraits of people whom he has heard much of, and 
where he can try to read the history written on the abominable 
and ghastly misrepresentations which are supposed to be like- 
nesses of Napoleon, Lord Shaftesbury, the Princess of Wales, 





and the latest murderer. The picture-galleries in the South Ken- 
sington Museum are too far out of the way, they are not free to 
the public, and the best modern pictures are generally surrounded 
by a group of young-lady copyists who stare at the visitors much 
more than at the pictures. This latter form of public tuition 
is simply a nuisance; for in nine cases out of ten one cannot 
get a glimpse of the pictures without looking over the shoulder 
of the copyer, and being apparently guilty of the rudeness of 
examining the copy. The copy, besides, is generally of a 
character to provoke that singular feeling which, as Richter 
describes, arises when both mind and stomach seem to act in 
concert to express their antipathy and disgust. ‘ No painter 
who is worth a straw,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ ever will copy;” 
and then he goes on to say that “a certain number of dull 
persons should always be employed by a Government in making 
the most accurate copies possible of all good pictures; these 
copies, though artistically valueless, would be historically and 
documentarily valuable, in the event of the destruction of the 
original picture.” But the dull persons who copy pictures in 











She | 
_ book with a quite palpable moral may. So soon as one of the 


_ his eyes. 





order to make money or a reputation by their skill in copying 
—some of the‘galleries in the Luxembourg, for instance, are 
almost blocked up by them—sacrifice the public convenience 
to their own private and paltry use, and deprive visitors of any 
opportunity whatever of patiently studying and enjoying the 
very pictures which they have come to see, The very least 
alteration which ought to be imperative in this matter, is the 
ordering that no two persons will be allowed at the same time 
to copy one picture, and that the easel and canvas, the cloak, 
umbrella, and colour-box of the copyist shall be so arranged 
that, in any case, a passing glance at the original may be possible. 

Another advantage which pictures possess is that their 
educational influence does not depend upon any obvious moral, 
A picture with a moral cannot be a true work of art, while a 


Ten Commandments gets into a picture, its value is gone. Fortu- 
nately we seldom find an artist so far lose sight of his vocation as 
to try to help the clergyman or the platform-lecturer ; when he 
does so, the result is like one of those drop-curtains in the East- 


| end theatres, where the spectator, instead of finding a Tuscan 
| valley, some ruined pillars, and a few gaily-dressed peasants, is 


suddenly confronted by a series of gigantic advertisements, 
beginning with Johnson’s boots and ending with Benjamin’s hats. 
The general mental cultivation produced by the study of good 
pictures is much more valuable than the preaching of Tupper- 
isms. The awakening of a man to the beauty of the life around 
him is a much more ennobling gift than a handful of virtuous 
commonplaces with all of which he has been acquainted since 
his childhood. The perception of the beauty of a sunset, for 
example, is not a mere emotional delicacy; the man who is 
taught to perceive that beauty is invested with a new power, 
which will add value to the commonest things he possesses. 
It will transform the otherwise prosaic accessories of his life, 
and unconsciously add to his pleasures wherever he may turn 
And this new accomplishment demands neither grave 
preparation, nor the sacrifice of much time, nor the possession 
af any extraordinary sensitiveness. It is possible to any ordi- 
narily intelligent man who will keep his eyes open and study 
the best pictures within his reach. 
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TENNYSON AND LUCRETIUS. 


R. TENNYSON’S new poem, “ Lucretius,” atones for 
the eccentric verses he has recently contributed to the 
Magazines. It is a very beautiful work of art—a little cold 
perhaps, but of singular dramatic symmetry and power. The 
story is told in a few lines, and then the poem becomes charged 
at once with that vital spirit of tragedy and mournfulness 
which Mr. Tennyson has so perfectly at command. Although 
there is great room in the subject for sensual colouring, the 
poet rather illuminates it with a calm, steady light than with 
flashes of passion. It is the philosopher-poet who speaks 
throughout. The drug does not subdue him; it simply distorts 
and distracts his soul, and sickens him into a resolve to die the 
moment he finds the peril of a taint near his mind. Mr. 
Tennyson has seldom written anything worthier of his reputa- 
tion than these lines towards the close of “ Lucretius ” :— 


‘* But till this cosmic order everywhere, 
Shatter’d into one earthquake in one day, 
Cracks all to pieces,—and that hour perhaps 
Is not so far when momentary man 
Shall seem no more a something to himself, 
Bat he, his hopes and hates, his homes and fanes, 
And even his bones long laid within the grave, 
The very sides of the grave itself, shall pass, 
Vanishing, atom and void, atom and void, 
Into the unseen for ever,—till that hour, 
My golden work, in which I told a truth 
That stays the rolling Ixionian wheel, 
And numbs the Faury's ringlet-snake, and plucks 
The mortal soul from out immortal hell, 
Shall stand.” 


The solemn and plaintive repetition of the phrase in the 
line we have italicized is very striking and emphatic when read 
after the rolling cadences which precede it. The whole poem, 
however, abounds with sonorous and subtle versification, 
though every here and there Mr. Tennyson has made some of 
his accustomed “ experiments” in versification, which we cannot 
always consider happy. Such lines, for instance, as— 


*“ A riotous confluence of watercourses ”— 

“ Ruining along the illimitable inane” — 

** Hired animalisms, vile as those that made ”’— 
** All-seeing Hyperion—what you will ”’— 


can hardly be accepted for metre. It is not simply that they 
defy the usual quantities and accents, for that may be occa- 
sionally done by a master (and is done by Mr. Tennyson in this 
very poem) with the happiest effect; but that they have not 
the tune or movement of verse. It may be said that on that very 
account they suit the ruggedness of the subject; but this is a 
dangerous device, even in the hands of such a writer as the 
Laureate. In the depicting of ruggedness itself there should 
be a certain sense of law. The predominance of the artist 
should not fail to be seen towering over the chaos of the sub- 
ject, and suggesting a harmony as the final result of the discord. 
And such, it must be acknowledged, is the general characteristic 
of this striking and impressive poem. Through all the rage and 
despairing fury of the fever-fit from which Lucretius is suffering, 
we are made to feel the essential nobility of the man, and to 
rest in the assurance that, when the gusty flaw of life is past, 
his soul will enter on the eternal tranquillity for which it longs : 


as the Hindu Nirvina—a sort of absorption into Universal 
Being—the annihilation of relative in absolute existence; 





| sation. 


| 


tion of the desolateness of life; but a belief capable of 
nourishing, in severe and ascetic hearts, a real nobility of 
character. Such is the portrait which Mr. Tennyson has 
drawn of Lucretius, He has adopted the old legend which 
states that, the philosophic poet treating his wife with some 
coldness after their marriage (his mind being engaged in 
abstruse speculations on the nature of things), she gave him a 
love-philtre, and so threw him at times into fits of madness, in 
which he was visited, to his own inordinate horror, with sensual 
images, and with a rage of animal passion which he hated and 
loathed. In one of these fits, according to the tradition, he 
killed himself; and Mr. Tennyson has chosen this last paroxysm, 
with its tragical result, for the subject-matter of his poem. The 
story is treated with alternate tenderness, pathos, and power; 
with great tragic force, much felicity of language, and a fine, 
dark, lurid intensity of thought and feeling; with a prevailing 
sadness, yet dignity, of sentiment; and, as we have said, 
with a final and reconciling suggestion of calm beyond the 
storm. Here and there we meet with some of Mr. Tennyson’s 
peculiarly happy expressions ; as— 
“ His mind 
Half-buried in some weightier argument, 


Or fancy-borne perhaps upon the rise 
And long roll of the Hexameter.”” 


This, again, is extremely beautiful, though to some extent an 
echo of a passage towards the close of “ Morte d’Arthur” :— 


** The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid inte of world and world, 
Where never ereeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 


Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred, everlasting calm !”’ 


Mr. Tennyson has in this poem continued the traditions of 
his best years. May we meet him again and again when he 
is in such royal and potential moods ! 








NOTORIETY. 


HE conditions of modern life are so far like an ordinary 
tradesman that they invariably keep a stock of second- 

rate articles for inferior customers. This is what social philo- 
sophers call natural compensation. When a man has not 
sufficient brain, disposition, or money, to purchase a good 
article, there is always a cheaper substitute at his command. 
Notoriety thus takes the place of fame for those to whom fame 
is impossible. When a man cannot get silver forks, he falls 
back upon electro-plate ; when he has no brougham, he enters 
a musty four-wheeled cab. But the prevalent misfortune of 
these times is that men will go bawling about that the 
substitute is the real thing; that their forks are real silver; their 
vehicle an indisputable private brougham,and their own property. 
They will not accept the kindly charity of natural compen- 
They will not admit that they want the wherewithal 
to obtain the choicest products of life. And this is more par- 
ticularly the case in the matter of reputation. With a very 
modest share of natural ability a man may contrive to become 
notorious; and, once that height reached, he spends the rest 


| of his life in trying to persuade himself and all within hearing 
a tranquillity, indeed, having very much the same character | 


yet nevertheless a something in which souls of a certain | 


temper, tired of the drift and sand of natural phenomena, and 
hopeless of all individual perfection, may find an awful and 
exalting joy. The opinions of Lucretius in religion have been 
called atheistical, and so they were in one sense, for they made 
light of the human deities of Greece and Rome; but his 
imagination possessed an Oriental mysticism and fervour, 


which carried him into a kind of poetical Pantheism. Mr. | 


Tennyson has well brought out this element of his nature. 


He shows us the man Lucretius with his eyes fixed on | 


Eternal Power—believing in that, but disbelieving in all 
forms and modes, except as temporary manifestations of 
Power; regarding the lives of men and beasts, and the 
substance of the earth, and the flowers and fruits of the 
earth, and the planets and stars of heaven, and the firmament 
itself, as temporary and fleeting shows, which some day shall 
pass into the void; yet all the while yearning mightily for- 
wards to the “ passionless bride, divine Tranquillity,” who 
waits above the surge of life and death, the wreck of systems 
and the ruin of perishable worlds, to clasp eternally the spirits 
of those who love her. A sad consolation, this—one from 
which the minds of ordinary people recoil, as the last aggrava- 





that he is really on the very top of the mountain. At this 
moment London is filled with a swarm of such notorieties, 
making their more or less vigorous protestations with such 
success as the gullible crowd allows them. The pinchbeck hero- 
worship which makes a god of any, one who is a little way up 
the hill, and is blessed by Providence” with a stout pair of 
lungs, is more, perhaps, the attribute of London than any city 
in Europe. Our metropolis has often been called the most 
provincial town in the kingdom; and in the matter of 
worshipping its own little divinities, London undoubtedly is 
so. Take, for instance, the comic singer—and we have high 
authority for placing some importance upon that member of 
society. He is hissed in this provincial town; he fails to get 
an engagement in that; ina third, the gentlemen of the press 
make the place too hot to hold him. He rushes up to London, 
the paradise of “ cheeky ” mediocrity; here he has himself 
painted six-feet high on a scarlet and blue board, and announces 
himself as the “ immortal Brown” or the “ unsurpassable 
Smith.” If he only insists upon it that he is the greatest 
comic singer of the day, his audiences will believe him to be 
the greatest comic singer of the day or any other day; they 
will run after him, applaud him, and if they do not take the 
hack out of his flashy dog-cart and draw him home in triamph, 
it is that they are probably unable to walk with that precision of 


_ step. which would insure the safety of the wheels of the vehicle. 
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Mutato nomine, the fable may be narrated of nearly all the 
professions ; notoriety in every case being the cheap prize for 
which mediocrity contends. Advertising tradesmen may be 
left out of the list; notoriety being the very breath of their 
nostrils. It is only the professional man who mistakes notoriety 
for the seal set upon great ability by the public. The barrister 
who is eagerly sought after, whose funny speeches are reported 
at length in the papers, and who has become notorious (and 
occasionally valuable) through the forcible manner in which he 
“slangs and bullies ”—to use one of his own pet phrases—the 
witnesses on the other side, assumes that his success is due to 
his rare qualities of head, and his touching powers of eloquence. 
With a modesty so thin as to be quite transparent, he will 
respond to “ the Bar” at a public dinner; and he will, in the 
gentlest manner, convey to his audience the impression that he 
refuses the woolsack for yet a little while, until he has generously 
satisfied the too clamorous demands of his fellow-countrymen 
for that aid which he alone can dispense to them. It is per- 
haps in literature, however, that notoriety is most frequently 
mistaken for fame; and that the unhappy victims of the delu- 
sion most energetically proclaim the hard usage they suffer at 
the hands of mankind. For it must be very painful to a man 
who fancies that, from the manner in which his laborious efforts 
in writing are read by the public, he is a born genius, to find 
that the “ committees of taste” refuse to endorse the public 
verdict. Sometimes the mediocrity so far forgets himself as to 
complain. He attacks the Government in the print to which 
he contributes his moral essays. He points out the vast sums 
that are being spent on the Abyssinian war; he refers in scathing 
terms to the new peerages which have just been created; and 
then hints in awful language that the downfall of the throne and 
the altar would only be a fitting punishment for such wasting 
of money and titles at a time when men of genius were in want 
of both. In private and in public he makes no secret of his 
profound conviction that he is deserving of a Government 
pension ; and he founds his claim on the cheap popularity of 
his own writings—a popularity obtained by his persistently 
“ blowing his own trumpet.” Literary notoriety is not difficult 
to obtain in England, and may be reached by various channels. 
One of these is the writing of frantic religious tracts, in which 
the author hovers on the region of the burlesque; but a far 
more effectual way is the writing of pious Tupperisms with 
an appearance of profundity. The British public is never tired 
of being told that to be moral is a good and fitting thing, that 
virtue is its own reward, and that wickedness is certain to be 
punished. Of course the “literary man” does not state his 
propositions in these terms; he envelopes them in fog, gives 
his audience a bit of smoked glass, and tells them to observe 
the most extraordinary solar phenomena ever revealed to that 
particular section of the public which finds its educational 
nutriment in penny journals. Then there is the novelist who 
gets up his wax-work of moving figures—fiendish women with 
red hair, superhuman idiots who are always on the side of 
justice, one or two interesting figures who can only whirl round 
on their heel like a marionette and are supposed to commit a 
bigamy at every turn, and these accompanied by a fine blaze 
of blue fire at the end of the performance—for the benefit of 
the wicked characters. Such a writer cannot fail to obtain 
notoriety ; he wears it modestly for a year or two, making what 
money he can out of it; and then suddenly we find him as one 
of the famous literary men of London, a sketch of his not very 


! 


| 








eventful life in “ Men of the Time,” and a portrait of his not | 


very intellectual face accompanying a cheap edition of his 
works. 

So long as notoriety is secured and used as an implement 
of trade, we cannot object to it. Who would grudge Miss Cora 
Fitzarlington the temporary triumph of driving a pink chaise 
along the Mall, with a teapot on her head for a hat, when we 


know that the young person must either become notorious or | 
starve? Who would object to the theatrical manager adver- | 


tising that the new “star” is to appear with two thousand 


pounds’ worth of diamonds on her right arm, when we know | 


that, without this appeal, the poor thing would come upon the 
stage without attracting the least notice? Notoriety is the 
bread by which these people hope to live, even as it is of others 
in very different spheres of life. The noisy and empty-headed 
politician who relies for his election upon the vulgar jokes and 
personal skits he utters upon the hustings ranks in the same 
category. So do the writers who strive to send up the cir- 
culation of their journals by echoing foul-mouthed scandal 
about royal personages. So does the “ moralist ” who endea- 
vours to attract attention by the falsity and indecency of his 
attacks upon the wives and daughters of England. The simple 
fact is that nothing pays like notoriety. Hence the comic 


and be gentlemanly, if we can; but at any rate let us get 
notoriety.” We do not object. Every animal defends itself 
with such faculties as it possesses. But we should like to see 
the public, who confer notoriety, arrive at some clearer notion of 
what it is worth. A dog with a saucepan tied to its tail at- 
tracts some attention, but we do not say that it has acquired 
a great reputation. When we stand by and see this “ cele- 
brated” novelist, or that “ distinguished ” lawyer, or the other 
“ well-known ” actor perform antics in the sight of heaven for 
the mere purpose of having his name repeated in the news- 
papers, let us give him the credit we should award to any other 
public performer who tried to amuse us. But we should pause 
for a moment before classing him among those of whom 
England has reason to be proud—men for the most part 
marked by an extreme avoidance of notoriety. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tHe Sirent MEMBER. 


HE news of the attempt to assassinate the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and the account of the triumphant conclusion 
of the Abyssinian expedition, had too deeply stirred the 
minds of members on Monday to leave any excitement to 
spare upon the resumption of the Irish Church debate. The 
straw had been too thoroughly threshed upon the former 
debates. To begin another formal discussion upon Mr. Giad- 
stone’s first resolution seemed to be a device—first to enable 
the lesser lights to make the speeches they had lacked oppor- 
tunity to deliver in the former debate, and secondly to play the 
Tory game of delay and talking against time. 

Mr. Watkin, who reopened the debate, is one of those vain, 
fussy, nervous persons who are impelled to do something, who 
wish to be thought active and influential men in St. Stephen’s, 
and who are as timorous as hares when their constituents call 
them to account and assume a menacing aspect. Karl Russell 
has well said that the faculty of marching in step, and shoulder 
to shoulder, is that which distinguishes an army from a mob; 
but such men as Mr. Watkin are always getting out of step, 
or falling behind to button their shoe, when a fortress is to be 
stormed, or crossing the line of march at a tangent. Such 
men do their best to promote divisions in their party, and 
become the foci and victims of political intriguers. Mr. Watkin, 
nervously afraid of a dissolution of Parliament during the 
present year, gave notice of an amendment to Mr. Gladstone’s 


_ first resolution, putting off the great question of the day to next 


session. This new appearance of their member as a Marplot 
disgusted the honest and thoroughgoing Liberals of Stockport, 
so long represented by Mr. Cobden and then by Mr. Kershaw, 
a Reformer who was contented to march steadily with his 
party in the days before Tea-room mutinies and “ Caves.” 
The Stockport Liberals met and vehemently protested 
against Mr. Watkin’s amendment, and mutterings were 
heard that this was the last time he would represent 
the borough in Parliament. Mr. Watkin became excessively 
frightened, and was abject in his apologies to his Liberal con- 
stituents, fervently assuring them that he would “ place him- 
self in Mr. Gladstone’s hands,” und withdraw the resolution if 
he objected to it. We sometimes see upon the stage articles 
or domestic utensils “ placed in the hands” of one of the 
dramatis persone by a sudden surprise, and very much against 
his will, and for Mr. Gladstone to find Mr. Watkin thus 
“placed in his hands” must have been not less embarrassing 
than unwelcome. Of course there was nothing for Mr. Watkin 
but to withdraw the amendment on the very first day of the 
resumption of the debate. It was open to the member for 
Stockport to do this quietly, or to challenge attention to his 
pitiable and comic exhibition of fright and nervousness by 
some new piece of vanity and bad taste. The hon. gentleman 
would not have been Mr. Watkin if he had not made the 
choice he did. With a smirking and conceited air he made 
his retreat the occasion for insulting his leader, boasting that 


| he had no views to retract as Mr. Gladstone had, and explain- 


ing his doubtful allegiance by his inability to satisfy himself 
that his leader would deal impartially in alike eschewing 
Protestant and Catholic endowments in Ireland. If such an 


_ apology satisfies the electors of Stockport, they will be easier 


writer and the moralist say to themselves, “ Let us get notoriety , 





to convince than the Liberal members who sit behind Mr. 
Gladstone. They laughed incredulously when Mr. Watkin 
asserted that ‘he had withdrawn his amendment because Sir 
F, Heygate should have an opportunity of taking a direct 
vote, aye or no, on this question.” The Liberals believed that 
the Stockport constituents of the “ active and influential gentle- 
man” have had a great deal more to do with the withdrawal 
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than Sir F. Heygate or his amendment. ‘The man who can 
never keep still” is as great a nuisance in Parliamentary and 
political life as in the social circle. Rather than do nothing 
but march modestly and quietly in the ranks, he will make a 
split in his party. 

Sir F. Heygate’s amendment, which, it may be said, after the 
Speaker's ruling in the case of Lord Stanley, the House was 
virtually discussing in the renewed debate, asserted that, so 
long as the union with Ireland continues, the principle of the 
Established Church should be maintained, and its endowment 
on a scale suitable to the wants of the population. The amend- 
ment raised the issue in a very fair manner, and the course of 
the Liberals seemed so clear that no misgivings were felt as to 
the result. So little of novelty was expected in the arguments, 
and so little use in prolonging the discussions, that when 
Captain Grosvenor, who has not yet fulfilled the promise of his 
political début, or won his spurs as member for Westminster, 
rose to prolong the debate on the Liberal side, a cry of 
** divide!” rose from below the Opposition gangway, although 
it was not yet seven o'clock. 


The first speaker to infuse life into the debate was the fervid 
Sir Patrick O’Brien, who made a good hit by reminding the 
House, in reference to Mr. Disraeli’s grand discovery of an 
alliance between the Ritualists, headed by Mr. Gladstone and 
the Irish Catholics, that the Tories not long ago attempted to 
gain the Irish vote by an alliance with the Roman Catholic 
clergy and by advocating the temporal rule of the Papacy. 
Sir Patrick O’Brien’s speech was a good Roland for the 
Premier’s Oliver; but the topic cannot be very agreeable to the 
Irish members. If the Roman Catholic representatives had, 
during the last few years, steadily pursued solid and substantial 
measures for the benefit of Ireland, the Irish Church would 
have been disestablished and the land question equitably 
settled long ago. But they never forgave Lord John 
Russell for the Durham letter, and for the moral support 
he gave at the Foreign Office to a united Italy. They opposed 
a Liberal Government, and the Conservative leaders who now 
attempt again to get up a “‘ No Popery” cry, angled success- 
fully for the Irish vote. The Roman Catholic clergy and the 
Orangemen went together to the hustings in the same interest. 
Lord Derby declared the “ Roman Catholics were the natural 
allies of the Conservative party.” For several years the Irish 
members failed in their duty, which was to keep the gigantic 
abuse of the Irish Church before the eyes of the public, and it 
was left for an English member, not without suspicion of being 
prompted by a Liberal “whip,” to move a resolution con- 
demnatory of the Irish Church. This was done in order to 
test the sincerity of Irish Roman Catholic representatives, who 
were flirting with the English Tories in the most ostentatious 
and improper manner. This is a passage of recent political 
history which the English and Scotch Liberals cannot forget. 
If the Irish Liberals had done their duty, Fenianism might 
never have gained its latest and most hideous stage of outrage 
and assassination. Sir P. O’Brien on Monday night told his 


Liberal compatriots what they gained by coalescing with the | 
Tories in the hope of strengthening the Papal rule. The old | 


howl of “No Popery” is revived, and they are accused of 
being in league with Mr. Gladstone and the English Ritualists 
to overturn the monarchy and destroy the institutions of the 
country ! 


The O’Donoghue is now pursuing a sensible and practical | 


path, and is steadily gaining oratorical power and in- 
fluence with the House. But the speech of the night was 
General Peel’s. His bluff and outspoken attacks upon the 
Treasury Bench were renewed with so much zest that the 
prophets were obliged to relegate to a far distant future the 
General’s acceptance of a seat in Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet. 
Witness General Peel’s concluding sentence:—“ An hon. 
member behind me suggested the other evening that some 
pieces of old china should be secured for the British Museum. 
Now, I would suggest that a still greater curiosity should be 
secured for that institution. I think the Treasury bench 
should be removed and handed over to the British Museum, 
with the inscription, ‘This is the bench for the honour of 
sitting on which all other honour, all consistency, and all 
statesmanship have been sacrificed.” (Cheers and laughter.) 


Mr. Horsman succeeded in lashing the House into clamour | 


and tumult. He assailed the Conservatives with sarcasm and 
banter, vindicated Mr. Gladstone from the charge of a sudden 
and unexpected change of opinion, and in regard to the accu- 


sation that the Liberal party were only anxious to turn out the | 
Government, retorted by assuring the Ministry that the Liberals | 


are best promoting disestablishment by keeping them in office. 
Of nine members of the Cabinet in the House of Commons he 


said eight were understood to be in favour of disestablishment ; 
and although the ninth — Mr. Hardy—obstinately refused as yet 
to bring his mind to it, and was very much averse to it, yet he 
was still more averse to the disestablishment of the Government, 
evidently considering that the more valuable institution of the 
two, “and that is a question (said Mr. Horsman) upon which 
his colleagues, without one dissentient voice, cordially agree 
with him.” Mr. Horsman’s speech threw Mr. Hardy into.a 
state of uncontrollable anger, excitement, and denial. It raised 
cheers and counter-cheers, and Mr. Horsman in his warmth 
having advanced a step or two from his place (the first seat 
below the gangway, usually occupied by Mr. Roebuck) in the 
direction of the table, the Premier came to the relief of his 
lieutenant by a diversion. He said: “I beg to call the right 
hon. gentleman to order. He is blocking up the gangway.” 
Of course, the Ministerialists cheered and laughed, and Mr. 
Horsman withdrew a step nearer the front bench. Mr. Horsman 
has been a political Ishmaelite long enough, and we may hope 
that his defence of Mr. Gladstone is an overture of peace, friend- 
ship, and alliance, which will result in his finding a seat upon 
the Treasury bench when the Liberals next cross the floor of 
the House. 

There was a smart debate on the question whether the debate 
should not conclude on the following evening. It was resumed, 
and was very little livelier than on the previous night. Perhaps 
two nights so dull have never been remembered in debating a 
subject of equally pressing and tremendous importance. The 
House was thin, and about eight o’clock the Government seemed 
to have fled from the Treasury bench, leaving Lord Royston, 
who is Comptroller of the Household, to deliver a speech of 
the greatest naiveté, comicality, and candour. The Marquis of 
Hartington, who is determined to cultivate none of the graces 
| of oratory, gave a blunt and thoroughgoing adhesion to Mr. 
Gladstone, showing that the fall of the Irish Church would no 
more lead to the fall of the English Church than the lopping of a 
mere rotten branch from a healthy tree. He examined with con- 
siderable vigour of reasoning the difficulties founded upon the 
supposed interference with property, and warned the Conser- 
vatives that if they resorted to the hateful and obsolete 
bludgeon of a “ No Popery” cry, to libels on the religion and 








character of Mr. Gladstone, and fancied combinations of 
| Roman Catholics and Ritualists, then, indeed, there will be bad 
| blood before the battle is over. Absit omen! 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Next to the horror occasioned by the news which reached us 
last Saturday that an attempt had been made to assassinate 
the Duke of Edinburgh, was the satisfaction that the attempt 
had failed. It was made on the 12th of March, and would, it 
is said, have been made on the Prince’s first landing, but that 
the opportunity did not seem favourable. On the 12th, while 
his Royal Highness was attending a public picnic given in aid 
of the Sailors’ Home at Clontarf Nidle Harbour, Port Jackson, 
a man named O’Farrell, who avowed himself to be a Fenian, 
shot the Prince in the back. The bullet entered the back half 
an inch from the spine, struck the ninth rib, followed round the 
course of the rib, and lodged five inches from the umbilicus, 
and four inches and a quarter beneath the right nipple. 
| O’Farrell fired another shot at the moment when he was seized, 
| and it is believed that he made the attempt in pursuance of 

messages sent from conspirators in this country who had ordered 
| the Prince’s death. There was something so purposeless in this 
affair that it is impossible to exaggerate its diabolical character. 
If there is a Royal family on the face of the earth which has 
refrained religiously from interference in politics, it is the Royal 
family of England. Even her Majesty, who, by virtue of her 
position, must have something to do with them, has never 
been known to assert a wish in opposition to the con- 
stitutional test of the wishes of the nation. Nothing could 
be more idiotic than for a political body to avenge its 
grievances, real or imaginary, on her Majesty or any of her 
children; and whether we regard the objectless character 
of the crime, its wickedness, or its folly, we are amazed that it 
could ever have entered into the mind of a rational being. 
Strongly, however, as it savours of insanity, that plea has not 
been admitted by the Special Commission which was appointed 
to try the assassin. He has been found guilty and sentenced 
to be hanged, and very large rewards have been offered for the 
discovery of his accomplices. Happily the Prince has reco- 
| vered so rapidly that he was to sail for England on the 


, 4th ult. 


| 
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In another column we have discussed the success of the | 
Abyssinian expedition. Here we may briefly record the par- | 
ticulars. An engagement took place before Magdala on 
Good Friday between our troops and the army of Theodore, 
in which the latter was defeated, no one on our side being 
killed. On the two following days, Theodore sent into our 
camp every European he had in his power, both captives 
and employés. But he did not surrender himself, as Sir Robert 
Napier had demanded; ‘nor did he when the twenty-four hours 
given him to decide had expired. He retreated into Magdala, 
and, though he was deserted by all but a few devoted followers, 
he made a desperate resistance when the fortress was stormed 
on the 14th, and is believed to have shot himself as our troops 
were approaching him, rather than fall into their hands. But 
his two sons were taken prisoners, and the expedition was 
otherwise rewarded for their trouble by the capture, amongst 
other trophies, of four golden crowns, 20,000 dollars, 1,000 
silver dollars, many jewels and other articles, 5,000 stand of 
arms, pieces of artillery, 10,000 shields, and 16,000 spears. 


- 





| Parliament, and withdrawn. 


It is so rare to find a novel successfully transferred to the 
stage, that the production of Mr. Edmund Yates’s story of 
“Black Sheep” at the Olympic Theatre merits a few words of 
favourable recognition. The novel, originally published in the 
pages of All the Year Round, belongs to the criminal order of 
fiction, but is raised above the ordinary level of that order by 
the rare analytical power shown by the author in depicting 
the character of a woman whose love for a scoundrel makes her 
turn her back upon all the teachings of her youth, disregard 
her sense of right and wrong, and almost become a criminal 
herself. This character forms the central feature of the drama, 
as it did of the novel, and is very cleverly developed in dialogue 
without the aid of descriptive writing. The actress who repre- 
sents the character, Mrs. Charles Mathews, has thoroughly 
grasped the author’s idea, and embodies it with all the power 
at her command. Her acting has the merit of being natural 


model of a bride. ‘‘ She looked lovingly at her husband, and 
smilingly at everybody, and did not seem fluttered in the least. 


| When she came in she had one of her gloves half on, and she 
| took it quite off and laid it on the cushion before her, and began 


deliberately pulling on the other. This little operation, and 
getting the fingers well in, and smoothing the creases out of 
the delicate white kid, took some time, and now and then she 
addressed a remark to the Prince, but she appeared altogether 
very cool and composed, because she was perfectly natural, and 
unaffected, and artless.” A very charming Princess. When she 
got home to the palace after the marriage, she made no secret 
of her happiness. “I cannot dance in this dress,” she said; “ mais 
je suis si contente que je sauterais volontiers!” “ An hour or 
two afterwards, she and her husband had changed their wedding 
garments for a plainer costume, and were driving down the 
Via di Po in an open carriage, without pomp or attendance.” 





Tue Government Bill referring to the public debt of the 
Confederation has been reintroduced into the North German 
The Opposition proposed an 
amendment, making individual officials legally responsible for 
administrative shortcomings. Count Bismarck strongly opposed 
the amendment, but it was carried by 131 votes against 114. This 
vote necessitates a reduction of three million thalers in the naval 
estimates, the discharge of one thousand sailors and marines, and 
the disarming of seven war vessels intended to be employed m 
cruising in the East Asiatic waters, in the North Sea, for the 
purpose of guarding the Elbe, and to relieve a vessel at the 
mouths of the Sulina. The failure of the Bill will also involve 
the recall of the corvette Augusta from the Bay of Mexico, 
the entire stoppage of the harbour works at Kiel, postpone- 
ment of the works in the Bay of Jahde for a considerable period, 


and will leave no means in the hands of the Government for 


and womanly, even when it is most “ intense,” and when the | 


melodramatic accompaniments of the orchestra invite exaggera- 


prettiness of face that is not easily moulded to varied expres- 
sion, and a voice which, though pleasing, is not capable of 
running through the whole gamut of passion. The part of 
Stewart .Routh—the husband of Harriet Routh, and the 
desperate adventurer who kills his friend to obtain money, 
and allows his wife to throw the suspicion of the’ murder on 
another friend—is a remarkable representation for the actor— 
Mr. Charles Mathews. Mr. Mathews’s long career of uninter- 
rupted champagne-comedy would have unfitted any man of 
versatility and pliability for a representation of the intense 
order of acting; but Mr. Mathews gets through the ordeal with 
credit, if not with very high honours. His villany sometimes 
has a touch of pettishness about it, and he skips off the stage 
to commit suicide in a way far mcre characteristic of Mr. Charles 
Mathews than of Stewart Routh, but nine-tenths of his repre- 


sentation is faultless. The other characters of the novel are | 


not prominent, with the exception of a street boy, named 
Jim Swain, who, with many of the attributes of the Artful 
Dodger, is far more human and endurable than that creation. 
This part is given to Mr. John Clarke, whose face is rather 
fixed and venerable, but who acts with a keen sense of 
character. The slangy portions of the part are relieved by 
passages of force and pathos, admirably rendered by the actor; 
and the character has the unusual merit in a low-comedy 
sketch of having as much to do with the real work of the plot 
as the better dressed people have. The play is put upon the 
stage in three well-proportioned acts, the time of representation 
being about two hours, and each act, following the modern 
French law of construction, takes place in one set scene. The 
constructive ability shown in compressing the novel into this 
compass is very great, and the author has been assisted in this 
task by Mr. Palgrave Simpson. 





Or the great doings at Turin on the marriage of Prince 
Humbert to his cousin, we will only speak of what imme- | 
diately concerns the bride and bridegroom, as they are 


described by the Times’ correspondent. The Princess Margaret, | 


he says, wore a white silk dress and train embroidered in| 
silver. 1 She wore no orange-blossom, but round her neck 
were six rows of the most magnificent diamonds, both for 
size and water, he remembers to have seen. She “looked 


| 
} 


| 
| 





tion. Her faults are physical rather than mental—a plump | sewn phere ether eater nattediaen cat pay ccinnante 


building ships. 





Tue subject of the press still occupies the French papers. 
La France says :—‘‘ The press has become one of the great 
To destroy it 
is no longer possible, to compress it is dangerous. Like steam, 
to which President Devienne compared it, it explodes if it be 
not given vent.” Meanwhile the editors seemed cowed enough 
and are remarkably tame in their reviews of the policy of the 
Empire. The only bold dashes in their journals are contained 
in the feuilletons, and these can only injure morality or religion. 





SomEHow we don’t square matters with the Japanese. A 


Hongkong telegram of the 7th ult. says that Sir Harry Parkes, - 


the British Minister, had paid a visit to the Mikado, and had 
been well received by him; but that on his return he was 
attacked by a body of Japanese, and some of his escort were 
wounded. Three of the assailants were captured. The French 
are not more fortunate. There has been a massacre of French 
sailors in the Japanese waters. 





Mr. Jounston, of Ballykilbeg, has been let out of gaol pre- 
maturely, in order that his friends should not get up a riot in 
honour of his imprisonment. His health, it is said, has 
suffered. This is to be regretted. Mr. Johnston may have 
only one fault—a taste for notoriety ; and a single failing—per- 
haps the result of early impressions—a predisposition to bigotry. 
We trust the severe lesson he has received will serve as a 
warning to him, and as a caution to his admirers. A corre- 
spondence has taken place between Dr. M. Brady and Lord 
Hamilton upon a personal allusion by the latter to the value of 
Dr. Brady’s statements in connection with the Irish Church. 
Dr. Brady challenges a refutation of his statements. Lord 
Hanfilton quotes the assertions of some Irish Church dignitaries, 
and concludes his letter with a pointed reference to the anomaly 
of a minister of the Establishment attacking it. Of course, it 
would never occur to Lord Hamilton that the Protestant who 
does his best to rid his faith of a scandal is appropriately oc- 
cupied, and that he is not bound to stifle his convictions because 
he does not adhere to a false principle. We do not see, how- 
ever, that Dr. Brady is punished for contumacy by the mere 
fact of not being honoured with another letter from Lord Claud 
Hamilton. 





An influential meeting has taken place in Cork in favour of 


pretty and gentle, and quite at her ease, and the bridegroom | the disestablishment of the Irish Church. We need not 


looked smart, and his valet had evidently taken particular 


_ recapitulate the arguments of the speakers. The reasons for 


pains with his hair.” The Princess seems to have been a very  disestablishment are now the common property of all Liberals, 


—_  —~ 
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but it is useful to have them backed by that force which lies 
in the demonstration of a majority. It appears that the 
Fenians, or some designing persons using their title, made an 
effort, by means of placards, to prejudice the object of the 
assembly, but the attempt was a failure. Lord Fermoy was 
in the chair, and we were glad to notice the name of Mr. Smith 
Barry, member for the county, as having been present, that 
gentleman not being a very forward supporter of the Liberal 
cause up to this. All the speeches were distinguished no less 
for their decisiveness and unanimity, than for a temperate and 
generous tone, which contrasts most favourably with the irra- 
tional and incoherent ideas expressed with so much heat by 
the failing partisans of ascendancy. 





Tue Times had a leader on Thursday upon the advantages 
of establishing a Royal residence in Ireland. There is no doubt 
whatever but that great good would result from such an insti- 
tution ; for an institution it would be. Alluding to the difficulty 
of getting Englishmen to think of purchasing estates in Ireland, 
the Times says, “ Nor is it the bludgeon, the tenant, or the 
priest, they are most afraid of. It is a state of society without 
the bond of social confidence and national union that they recoil 
from. It is a separation of society into classes, sects, parties, 
and cliques, which compels bitter partisanship, or neutrality 
and exclusion.” This is perfectly true. The political conditions 
of Ireland have entailed an amount of social discomfort upon 
the people, especially of the middle classes, who live there, 
which would be perfectly incomprehensible to an Englishman. 
Society, such as it is in Ireland, is founded altogether upon a 
false basis. One feeling more than perhaps any other tends to 
keep down the industrial advances of the country. It is curious 
to note sometimes how forcible may be the practical effect of 
what is called a sentiment. The notion in Ireland that a 
gentleman disgraces himself who takes to business, and the 
rush into genteel professions and occupations, has had the 
disastrous sequel of throwing trade and commerce into the 
shade, and of overcrowding a few callings to a most dispropor- 
tionate extent. 





Some of the Conservatives of Greenwich have, it appears, 
adopted the kicking of clergymen as a proof of their zeal in 
favour of the Irish Church. Ata meeting on Wednesday, the 
Rev. Mr. Benjamin Davies, a minister who has been for ten 
years in the town, attempted to address a few words to the 
assemblage which happened to be out of keeping with the 
general line of the proceedings. The chairman refused him per- 
mission to speak, and the promoters of the meeting “ kicked 
him off the platform, tore his coat, struck him on the head, and 
hustled him out of the building.” For the credit of the place 
it must be said that a large number of the audience imme- 
diately left the hall and escorted the rev. gentleman to his resi- 
dence, “ with many expressions,” as the newspaper says, “ of 
esteem and respect.” We should be inclined to suspect that the 
fellows guilty of this conduct were not the Conservatives of 
Greenwich, but some of the donkey-boys and other blackguards 
of the neighbouring district of Blackheath. 





THE members of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Association lately met at the Vintners’ Hall, under the pre- 
sidency of the Rev. Thomas Hugo, in the absence of Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, that nobleman having been unable to 
attend, in consequence of his attendance upon the Prince of 
Wales. The place of meeting appears to have inspired those 
who had papers to read, the whole of the interesting proceed- 
ings having immediate reference to the ancient company of 
Vintners. After Mr. J. G. Nicholl’s paper on the “ Ancient 
Charter of the Company of Vintners,” Mr. H. Overall read a 
paper on the “Early History of the Company and the Ward 
of Vintry,” which he said had derived its name from vine tree, 
and went into lengthened evidence to show that vines had been 
grown in the neighbourhood in early days. In the days of the 
Romans the ward had the same boundaries as at present. He 
then referred to the accounts of the company, the oldest of 
which had been found by Mr. Milbourne, in the British 
Museum. It seemed somewhat curious that it was directed 
that the wine was to be examined and judged by tallow chan- 
dlers. He read the accounts of a banquet given in 1488, at a 
cost of 13s. 11d., and another in 1510, which had been but 
14s. 4d.; but a grand feast in 1511 seemed to have cost 
£3. 11s. 11d. In early days one master dying used to leave 
the hall, it being legally his own property, to another. Mr. 
Milbourne read a paper upon the eminent men who had been 





members of the company, and gave a list of those who had 
been lord mayors of London. Sir Henry Pickard, who was 
mayor in 1356, entertained the kings who were captives in 
London in a right princely manner in 1363. Mr, G. R. French 
read an account of the plate and tapestry belonging to the 
company, most of which first-named was on the table and 
made a goodly show. A piece of tapestry of the date of 1465, 
in admirable condition, was placed behind the chairman, who 
sat in the only piece of furniture that had been saved from the 
great fire of London. 





Art last the “ Confessional Unmasked” has been pronounced, 
an obscene and filthy book, and the efforts of the Electoral 
Union to promote its sale have received a check from the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. It appears a gentleman in Wolverhampton 
purchased copies at trade price in order to circulate them, and 
the local magistrates interfered with his philanthropic exertions, 
The gentleman appealed, and the Queen’s Bench upheld the 
decision of the magistrates. Counsel for the “ Confessional 
Unmasked” compared that disgraceful compilation to the 
works of Shakespeare, Ovid, Chaucer, Dryden, and the pictures 
of Rubens, Some time ago we called attention to the vague 
clause in Lord Campbell’s Act, by which those who infringed 
it could escape punishment by pleading a good intent. Of 
course this plea was put forward on behalf of the work in 
question, and we are glad to record. that it fell to the groand. 
It is to be hoped that if Mr. Whalley and a person named 
Brockman, who are at the head of this missionary movement, 
do not take steps to stop the distribution of an indecent, 
pamphlet, they will be made in some way liable for their mis- 
conduct. Only a short time since the Pall Mall observed that 
the “ Confessional Unmasked” was sold at the doors of a 
Conventicle-tavern in Kennington to women and young girls 
who went there to attend a religious meeting. Persons of all 
creeds concerned for decency should be interested in stamping 
out the product either of ignorance or of ruffianism displayed 
in a work of which a cheap edition. is issued from Holywell- 
street, and the original made the text of riotous lectures 
against Popery. 





We have had several recent cases of attempts to upset 
trains. On Friday week’ an inquest was held on the body of a 
poor engine-driver, named Dixon, who was killed by “ some 
person or persons unknown,” who placed a large stone near 
the siding so as to keep the. points open, and send the engine 
on the wrong rails. There does not seem to be sufficient 
vigilance exercised by those who ought. to see the way clear. 
Of course it will be impossible to provide always against. the 
insane malice of the wretches who perpetrate this sort of crime, 
but it ought to be rendered less: frequent by placing men. 
between the stations, who at intervals might inspect the lines, 





Tur Editor of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, Mr. Leng, in 
recognition of his services in bringing about the Trades’ Union 
Commission of Inquiry in that town,-has been presented with 
a portrait and 600 guineas. There has: seldom been a testi+ 
monial better deserved. Mr. Leng displayed the most unflinch- 
ing courage in dealing with the Unions, ran considerable pers 
sonal risk, treated their menaces with a spirited contempt, and 
was successful in having the facts extorted which more than 


justified his predictions. 





A DRESSMAKER was summoned this week, under the Work- 
room Regulation Act, for employing young women after the 
stipulated hours. We regret to find that the magistrate only 
imposed a nominal penalty, as it was a first offence. The 
“season” is now commencing, and the sufferings of milliners 
during the pleasant month of May will not be lessened by the 
nominal punishment of their taskmistresses who infringe laws 
made for the protection of their drudges. 





Tux trouble of being obliged to see after a quantity of boxes 
and trunks adds so much to the other discomforts of travelling, 
that a suggestion by which we could be relieved should not 
be lost sight of. The Pall Mall Gazette recommends that a 
parcels’ delivery company in connection with the railways should 
take charge of the luggage, and send it.on to its destination, 
where it would arrive.a little before or after the traveller. The 
confusion and uproar consequent upon the present, system at 
such stations as Huston and Paddington is most distracting; 
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and the difficulty of seeing that you get the right trunk, and 
get it quickly enough to be able to procure a cab, is not enjoy- 
able after a journey of over a hundred miles. By the proposed 
plan, all this would be obviated, and the slight additional 
expense compensated for not only by the convenience, but often 
actually by not having to pay a luggage charge to a growling 
cabman. 





Epvucatine and Christianizing the heathen has always been 
considered one of the first of good works. The 167th anni- 
versary of the society specially charged with promoting this 
great object was held at St. James’s Hall, on Friday week. 
There was a fair show of bishops present, although there seems 
certainly a considerable abatement of interest in the proceedings 


amongst the upper classes, who formerly made it a fashion to | 
work for the conversion of benighted negroes. The Church of | 


England contributes, according to the Bishop of Cape Town, 
£380,000 per annum to the mission, and the Dissenters not less 
than £250,000 for the same purpose. India, it appears, is badly 
off for “ adequate episcopal superintendence.” Referring to 
Natal, that see of contention, his lordship did not wish to give 
a back-handed blow to his old opponent. ‘“ It was a question 
whether there should be a witness for our Lord and the Faith 
—Christianity or no Christianity—and whether Holy Scripture 
was a reliable record of revelation.” 





A paraGRraPu has been going the round of the papers, contain- 
ing an analysis of the results, as far as they can be ascertained, 
of the late Fenian outrage at Clerkenwell. By this diabolical 
act it appears six persons were killed outright, six more died 
from its effects, according to the coroner’s inquests, five, in 
addition, owe their deaths indirectly to this means, one young 
woman is in a madhouse, 40 mothers were prematurely con- 
fined, and 20 of their babes died from the effects of the explo- 
sion on the women; others of the children are dwarfed and 
unhealthy. One mother is now a raving maniac ; 120 persons 
were wounded; 50 went into St. Bartholomew’s, Gray’s-inn- 
lane, and King’s College, Hospitals; 15 are permanently in- 
jured, with loss of eyes, legs, arms, &c.; besides £20,000 worth 
of damage to person and property. 





Tae Council of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce have 
warmly discussed the proposed adoption by the Government of 
the telegraph system throughout the country. It appears that 
an opposition is likely to arise on the part of the railway 
companies, who in many cases are partners in the wires in 
connection with their respective lines. The majority of the 
members of the council were of opinion that the one shilling 
proposed by the Government was too high, and ultimately a 
resolution recommending a uniform rate of 6d., exclusive of 
the address, was carried. 





Tae desirability of establishing working men’s clubs forms 
the subject of a communication from Mr. Hodgson Pratt. He 
mentions the difficulty under which the classes in whom he is 
interested labour in trying to enjoy themselves socially. The 
“ poor man,” he says, “ cannot afford to lay in a stock of beer as 
the rich man does, but is obliged to get what he wants in small 
quantities daily; and secondly, he has no club-house to go to 
when he wants society and recreation as the rich man has.” 
Then Mr. Pratt proceeds to show what an improvement would 
be effected in the character and disposition of the working man 
“| y substituting club life for public-house life.’ He mentions 
th ta gentleman at the commencement of last winter took the 
lease of a large house in Rupert-street, fitted it up, and pre- 
sented it, under certain generous conditions, to a number of 
working men. The result, Mr. Pratt tells us, has been most 
satisfactory. We see no harm in such places, if the wives of 
our friends the working men have no complaints to make against 
them. If there is a political danger in encouraging institutes 
of the kind, we had perhaps better meet it at once. At the 
same time a good deal might be said against building attractive 
houses for working men to spend their money and leisure in. 
If Mr. Pratt has only the patience to wait, his clients can 
easily pass a vote in their own House of Commons for the 
erection of as many clubs as their wants and wishes demand. 





ConsoLs are quoted 94 to }, both for money and the account 
(May 5), and the Three per Cents. Reduced, and the New 
Three per Cents. 925 to §. The railway market has been 
depressed ; foreign securities steady, with here and there 
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individual improvement. Colonial Government Securities have 
been in demand, and prices are marked higher. Business in 
Joint-Stock Bank Shares has been very inactive, and the same 
may be said of miscellaneous shares. It is understood that 
negotiations have been definitely concluded by the French 
Crédit Foncier and other parties for a new Egyptian loan of a 
net amount of £7,000,000, to be introduced in Paris and London. 
A prospectus has been issued of the United Land Company, 
with a capital of £250,000 (£100,000 to be first subscribed), in 
shares of £5, as an adjunct tothe Conservative Land Society. 
With regard to the Foreign and Colonial Government Trust 
it is notified that scrip certificates in respect of subscriptions 
not fully paid up will be ready to be delivered in exchange for 
the bankers’ receipts at the offices of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, 
Norton, & Co., on and after the 5th of May. Definitive cer- 
tificates in exchange for the bankers’ receipts for subscriptions 
fully paid up, as well as for the scrip certificates issued in the 
mean time, will be deliverable immediately after the period fixed 
for payment of the last instalment on the 15th of June. 





- 


At the meeting, at Liverpool, of the proprietors of the 
Eastern Exchange Bank (Limited), in liquidation, it was 
resolved that upon the payment of a final balance of 5s. per 
share, which will make £4. 15s. 6d. returned out of £5 paid up, 
the liquidators shall take as their remuneration the remaining 
assets of the bank, which are estimated to realize between 
£1,000 and £2,000. The Regent’s Canal Company have 
declared a dividend of 12s. 6d. per share, free of income-tax. 
The report of the Fairbairn Engineering Company (Limited), 
recommends a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
which will absorb £6,966, and the appropriation of £4,000 toa 
special fund for the redemption of debenture debt, leaving 
£1,290 to be carried forward. At the annual meeting of the 
Great Central Gas Company, Mr. Alderman Dakin in the chair, 
the report stated the rental for the year to have been £106,815, 
and a dividend of 10 per cent. was declared, leaving, with the 
balance of the previous year’s account, £1,103 to be carried 
forward. The report of the Trust and Agency Company of 
Australasia shows an available total of £25,305, and recom- 
mends a dividend of 1s. per share, being at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, and a bonus of 2s. per share, making, with 
the interim dividend already paid, 20 per cent. for the year. 
At the annual meeting of the City of Glasgow Life Assurance 
Company, at Glasgow, the report showed that in the year 934 
policies had been issued, assuring £432,674, at premiums 
amounting to £14,452, and a dividend at the rate of 8 per 
cent. was declared. The report of the Royal Mail Steam 
Company describes the position of the company on the 31st of 
December last, after the disasters of October and November, 
and announces a dividend of £1 per share. A special general 
meeting of the proprietors of the Royal Bank of Ireland will 
be held on the 14th of May, for the purpose of confirming the 
following resolution, viz. :—‘ That the Royal Bank of Ireland 
shall register itself and be registered as an unlimited company 
under the Companies Act, 1862, in pursuance of part 7 of the 
same Act.” A meeting of the shareholders of the English 
and Swedish Bank will be held on the 26th of May, when the 
liquidators will present a report with reference to the progress 
of the winding-up. 





Tue following is a statement of the calls falling due on 
railways and miscellaneous undertakings in the month of May, 
so far as they have yet been advertised. The total is 
small :— 


Amount per Share. 
, ms ~ 
Due Already Number 
Date. Paid. Call. of Shares. Amount, 
Great Eastern 5 per 
cent. Deben. Stock 1 30 20 0 0 not known. 
London, Brighton, and 
South Coast, New 
Ordinary iss. at 45 6 30 15 0 0 
Metropolitan District 
Debenture _ stock, 
firstissue ............ 1 80 20 0 0 £500,000 100,000 
Metropolitan District 
Debenture stock, re- 








| ee ey ee cae 15 35 20 0 0 £400,000 80,000 
Netherlands—India ... 1 oe §©=©6. OD Bais: aca. i 7 OA 
Imperial Mercantile 

Credit (Limited) ... 15 20 210 0 not known. 
Northern Assam Tea 
, “A” Shares......... 1 7 010 0 15,000 7,500 
Natal Land and Colo- 

nization (Limited) 1 l 010 O 22,500 11,250 





DOtRE BO FEO occ scconcesnvcnsesese £241,060 
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FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Eacu of our opera establishments is now offering a rapid and 
varied succession of interesting performances. Since our last 
notice of the Royal Italian Opera, a new tenor singer has 
made a sudden appearance, unheralded and unannounced in 
the prospectus of the season. 


| 


M. Lefranc, who appeared for | 


the first time here on Tuesday night, as Arnoldo in “ Guglielmo | 


Tell” (and is to repeat the performance to-night), is French 


by birth, as might be assumed from his name, and still | 


more from his voice and style. 
Duprez, exhibits some reflection of his instructor’s style in a 
part which was one of that great artist’s finest performances. 
M. Lefranc has a voice of that peculiar, light, yet penetrating 
quality, and compass in the higher chest notes, that is scarcely 
found among other than French tenors. 
celebrated “ut de poitrine ” so indispensable in the music of 
Arnoldo) is easily within his range; although, on his first 
appearance, a slight degree of hoarseness and a large amount 
of nervousness occasionally obscured the powers which he 
undoubtedly possesses. The first phrase of recitative pre- 
ceding the duet with Tell was so well given as at once to secure 
a prepossession in favour of the new comer, who gained still 
more on his audience in the duet, particularly by his effective 
delivery of the expressive phrase, “ Ah, Matilde!” in which his 
high chest-notes and good style were most successfully dis- 
played. The second occurrence of this passage, in a still 
higher register, was not so successful, and somewhat of an 
anti-climax was produced. M. Lefranc, however, speedily 
took his revenge by the loud applause which he gained 
in the duet with Matilde, “ Tutto apprendi;” the “ andan- 
tino” of which, “ Dolci affetti,’ was given with much 
expression. His declamation, too, in the highly dramatic scene 
with Tell, leading to the great trio with that character and 
Walter, was full of earnestness and power. In the trio itself 
the difficult phrases, sostenuto on the highest notes, and the 
exquisite lament for the death of Arnoldo’s father (“ Troncar 
suoi”), were so well given as to insure the acceptance of the 
singer. The most trying passage of all, the solo near the end 
of the opera, the heroic and defiant “ Corriam ” (‘‘ Suivez moi”), 
where the ascending notes, G, A, B flat, B natural, and OC, 
leave no escape from this extreme range of tenor compass, was 
given with an evident command of the resources, but some 
signs of exhaustion consequent rather on extreme nervousness 
than want of physical power. In this latter respect, M. Lefranc 
apparently possesses every requisite for a stage artist; with a 
handsome presence, and an unembarrassed manner, notwith- 
standing the excitement of a first appearance in so arduous a 
position. His success, which was sufficient to command loud 
and frequent applause, and several recalls, will doubtless be 
still further enhanced by that confidence which will be gained 
in future appearances. Mdlle. Vanzini, whose début here we 
recently recorded, sang the music of Matilde with much grace 
and refinement, especially that most picturesque recitative and 
romance, “S’Allontanana” (“Sombre forét”’), and Malle. 
Locatelli (also a recent débutante), was an excellent re- 
presentative of Tell’s son, giving the important inci- 
dental solos in the introduction and finale of the first act 
with a power required by their intended prominence, but not 
always realized. Signor Graziani’s Tell is now, as in 1864 (the 
last occasion of the opera being given here), a performance of 
great power and merit. In the scene with his son, just before 
shooting at the apple, the solo, “ Resta immobile,” delivered 
with genuine pathos and excellent vocal style, produced a strong 
impression. In the great duet with Arnoldo, too, and the trio 
with him and Walter, the value of Signor Graziani’s co-opera- 
tion was especially apparent ; as, in the latter piece, was that 
of Signor Bagagiolo, whose deep bass voice and fluent style 
were of high value here and in the concerted music in other 
situations. Signor Neri-Baraldi, as the fisherman, gave the solo 
in the first act, as he has often before given it here, with excel- 
lent effect. Signor Tagliafico was again efficient as Gessler, and 
Madame Tagliafico the same as Eduige. The magnificent 
choral and orchestral effects in this grand work were, of course, 
adequately rendered by the powerful resources of this establish- 
ment; as were the splendid scenic and stage accessories, so 
desirable but so rarely realized. It is much to be regretted 
that the length of the opera, or rather the unusually late hour 
of commencement here, should necessitate so many abridge- 
ments, most of the pieces being shorn of their original pro- 
portions, including even the exquisite ballet music. The well- 


known “ Tyrolienne,” however, is of course retained ; and was | 


excellently danced on this occasion by Mdlle. Merante and 
Malle. Dor. 


This gentleman, a pupil of | 


Although no distinct novelty has been given at Her Majesty’s 


| Opera since our last notice, a fine performance of “ Fidelio,” 


last Saturday, may be looked on as a specialty, considering the 
comparatively rare hearing which this greatest of all operas 
obtains. We should probably hear this one stage work of 
Beethoven even less often were there not such an artist as 
Malle. Titiens to fill the part of Leonora—one of exceptional 
difficulty in its two-fold requirements, vocal and dramatic. 
Her performance on Saturday presented all those high qualities 
which have long rendered it one of her finest impersonations. 
In the great scena containing the “ Invocation to Hope,” in 
the grave-digging duet, the following trio, and the marvellous 


| quartet with its dramatic excitement and impulse; throughout 


The high C (the | 








the opera to the triumphant finale, Mdlle. Titiens’ performance 
presented all its former excellence. Mdlle. Sinico was again an 
excellent Marcellina, and Mr. Santley the best Pizarro since 
Staudigl Signor Foli was a thoroughly efficient Rocco; 
Signor Bettini apparently not quite at ease in the music of 
Florestan; and Mr. Lyall most valuable in the small but still 
important part of Jacquino. 

Last Saturday may be considered as having been a“ Beet- 
hoven day;” since, the opera just noticed was preceded by a 
fine performance of the same composer’s gigantic ninth (the 
choral) symphony, which was splendidly given at the afternoon 
concert of the Crystal Palace: the last of the present series. 
We have before spoken of this marvellous result of the pro- 
foundest thought and the highest musical art, and need only 
say that it was given on this occasion, as at previous concerts 
there, in a style worthy of its merits, and seldom realized in 
performance elsewhere. 

The third concert of the Philharmonic Society, and the first 
of the New Philharmonic Concerts, took place on Monday and 
Wednesday. In the former instance, the orchestral works per- 
formed were Mozart’s symphony in E flat, Mendelssohn’s 
“ Reformation Symphony,” Beethoven’s overture, Op. 124, and 
that of Cherubini to his opera, “ Les Deux Journées.” The 
work of Beethoven (originally entitled “‘ Weihe des Hauses,” 
and composed in 1824 for the opening of the Josephstadt 
Theatre at Vienna), may almost be looked on as a novelty, as 
it has received but few performances here, some years having: 
elapsed since its last hearing. It bears throughout, although 
of course in smaller degree, the impress of the hand that wrote 
the ninth symphony, which work it immediately preceded in 
production. ‘The dignity and elevation of the introduction, 
and the consummate science and mastery of the chief move- 
ment (a “ Presto” involving an elaborate fugue with counter- 
subject), offer a combination of sublime theught and technical 
skill that are only united in the greatest composers. It was 
admirably played—far better than on any previous occasion 
within our knowledge; the conductor, Mr. Cusing, having 
avoided the usual error of taking the fugal movement so fast 
as to obscure its involutions. Mendelssohn’s great symphony 
will bear any number of repetitions, even in rapid succession. 
Monday’s performance was the first of the three which it will 
have received during this week. Again (as almost invariably) 
the “allegro vivace” was encored. The other instrumental 
music of Monday’s concert consisted of a masterly performance 
of Molique’s fifth Violin Concerto by Mr. Carrodus, who 
displayed tone, style, and execution of the highest order. The 
splendid playing of this gentleman, which produced a marked 
impression, entitles him to rank with the best solo artists of 
the day. The vocal music included the first performance of a 
scene from an “Easter Cantata,” by Franz Schubert—an 
impressive piece of declamation, full of sombre grandeur, some- 
what fragmentary in style; given with much earnestness by 
Herr Wallenreiter. Weber’s dramatic scena, “Softly Sighs,” 
admirably sung by Miss Edith Wynne, and an old air by 
Gazzaniga, expressively rendered by Mdlle. Mela, complete the 
items of Monday’s most interesting concert. 

At the New Philharmonic Concert, on Wednesday, Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Reformation” symphony was again given, with another 
instance of the repetition of the “ Allegro vivace.” Schumann’s 
fine, sombre (but unequal) overture to “ Manfred,” and Nicolai’s 
bright and genial prelude to his “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
were the other orchestral pieces. Beethoven’s glorious violin 
concerto, well played by Herr Straus, and Ferdinand Hiller’s 
very clever and very dry pianoforte concerto (in F sharp minor), 
energetically given by Herr Jaell, completed the instrumental 
selection; the vocal music being extracts from operas, admi- 
rably sung by Mdlle. Kellogg and Signor Foli, with a total 
disarrangement of the order of the printed programme (as usual 





at these concerts), and some with a pianoforte in lieu of the 
original orchestral accompaniment. Dr. Wylde, the conductor, 
| should obviate these objectionable features in concerts claiming 


| a high position. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





THE LAST ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN TALES.* 


Some new volumes of the series of “ Romans Nationaux ” of 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have lately come before us, full of 
the charm of simplicity and truthfulness which made “ Le 
Conscrit’” and “ Waterloo” so popular. The aim of the 
writers—namely, raising the tone of current French literature— 
is so high, their insight into the character of the rural popula- 
tion of France is so keen, their pictures of life are so fresh and 
lively, that it is impossible not to sympathize with them in 
their good work, and to feel that they are doing it well. 

The two books now before us are different from each other 
in their texture, and in the period to which they respectively 
relate. ‘ L’Histoire d’an Homme du Peuple” tells some pas- 
sages in the life of a working man during the disturbed latter 
days of the Citizen King’s reign and the early part of the 
Revolution of 1848. It ends abruptly, with a promise of being 
continued, which has not yet been fulfilled. Perhaps it occurs 
to the authors that they are on the threshold of dangerous 

und. 

The volume latest published is in more direct connection 
with the previous ones, being the story of the Siege of Phals- 
bourg in 1814. It has some quaint features peculiar to itself, 
for the family whose fortunes form the thread of the narrative 
is Jewish. Through both tales, asin all this remarkable series, 
there runs the same love of nature which in Paris sighs for 
Saverne, and at Phalsbourg laments the ravages of war that 
mar the beauty of creation. We seem at every step to see 
the blue outline of the Vosges and the stretch of the wide 
plain of Alsace, the ruins of Geroldseck, the high roofs of 
Saverne, just as the deserted orphan, Jean Pierre Clavel, saw 
them, at work in his Paris “ atelier.” 

The opening scene of “ L’Histoire d’un Homme du Peuple” 
is full of graphic sketches of character. 

A poor woman has charitably taken in the destitute orphan 
of a neighbour, but cannot afford to keep him longer, so the 
communal authorities are going to make inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the case before providing what we may call 
*t workhouse ” sustenance for the child. The “juge de paix” is 
there from Saverne, with his secretary, and the “ maire,” with 
his three-cornered hat and red waistcoat. Thither, too, come 
aunts and cousins, some with long noses, some with short noses, 
but all protesting that they have enough to do to feed their 
own children; and so the poor child weeps in a corner, for 
"nobody will have him.” But his good angel comes at last in 
the shape of a kind elderly woman, with a yellow silk hand- 
kerchief on her head, and a basket of cherries on her arm—a 
woman rich in the treasure of a warm heart, if not in worldly 
wealth. She is the widow of one of Napoleon’s soldiers, 
Balais, “ capitaine au 37° de ligne,” who died in the field of 
honour on the 21st June, 1813, on the retreat from Vittoria, 
in the rearguard of the army. With “ Mére Balais,” as she was 
affectionately called, the little orphan spends his early years, 
passing through all the gradations of the village school, till he 
had arrived at the dignified position of head boy, selected to 
assist the curé as a server at mass, and to say the “ Credo” for 
his companions, and the best candidate for confirmation and 
first communion. So his days of childhood came to an end, 
and he must needs go forth into the world to seek a living. 
Another reason for his departure was the love that had sprung 


neighbour who had suddenly become rich, and been lifted into 
a sphere where her mother thought she might reasonably 
expect a “good match” to be made. Hard as she finds it to 





part with her adopted son, Mére Balais sees he must go to | 


Paris, “ where every workman ought to go.” They both feel 


that the “ beaux jours” are over; the one is to be left alone at | 


Saverne, the other must plange into a new and unknown world, 
where the very gas will be a strange sight to him, and where he 
will take a part in events of which he and most of his Saverne 
brethren had as yet no conception. For the political life into 
which he was to be initiated Jean Pierre brought the adapt- 
ability of one who had not yet thought of a grievance. He did 
not know that “his grandfather and his ancestors had been 
the serfs of some great lord;” he did not know the principles 
or the rights of 1789, what the “anciens” had done for their 
country, nor what it was expected that their descendants should 
do in 1847. 

Only he knew that the country was very lovely and Paris 
very desolate; and carrying back his memory to the old, happy 





* I/Histoire d’un Homme du Peuple. 


Soteas: Episode de la fin del’Empire. Paris: Hetzel et Lacroix. London: 
Rolan . 
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school-days when he and his comrades went out for long 
rambles on their Thursday holiday, and thought there ought to 
be two Thursdays in the week, he exclaims: “ Il y a pourtant 
des beaux jours dans la vie!” 

From the quiet little workshop of M. Nivois, in Saverne, 
Jean Pierre is suddenly transplanted to the busy, bustling 
atelier of a Paris cabinetmaker, “ Braconneau, menuisier entre. 
preneur, Rue de la Harpe, No. 70.” Of course, he was told 
that work was slack and hands were not wanted, but out of 
respect for Nivois as an old friend, an engagement is made on 
terms very advantageous to the master. Of Braconneau we do 
not hear much afterwards; his appearances are those of a 
dignitary, rare and solemn. But Perrignon, his foreman, a 
worthy who was looked up to with great respect among the 
workmen for his knowledge of politics, and the practical illus- 
tration of Republican opinions which a taste of prison and the 
galleys had pointed in his case, is the mouthpiece of the “ prin- 
ciples of ’89.” Perrignon takes the young workman by the 
hand, and seeing him very ignorant of the questions that were 
then in everybody’s mouth, undertakes his instruction, lends 
him the “ History of the Revolution,” and explains to him con- 
stantly its bearing on the then state of affairs. Withal, he 
does not omit to make Jean Pierre a better workman, by giving 
hints that enable him to improve on the Saverne method. “In 
Paris,” he says, “ everything advances; I daresay Nivois was a 
master workman in his day, but within the last fifteen years 
labour has been much simplified and perfected.” 

Another reformer, his old schoolfellow, Emmanuel Dolomieu, 
takes Jean Pierre by the hand; their friendship suffers no 
diminution from the different positions they filled in the great 
world of Paris, The law-student walked “ bras dessus, bras 
dessous ” with the workman; talked with him about M. Guizot 
and the reform that was wanted; and by his mere presence 
kept up memories of home. Though under the influence of 
these constant accessions to his stock of knowledge, the “ Man 
of the People” becomes a tolerably ardent disciple of the spirit 
of ’89, and shoulders his musket like a man when the day of 
barricades comes; yet he never acquires a Parisian tone of 
mind, and herein, perhaps, lies one of the greatest charms of 
the book. The artisan is anxious for the reform that he believes 
all France needs; but he does not lose his individuality in the 
vast crowd of human beings called the capital. He does not 
become morose, selfish, crabbed in spirit, like some of his com- 
panions; for is there not some one at Saverne whom he would 
give much to see again, and for whose sake alone the country 
would always be dear tohim? So he learns all he can, both of 
his trade and of politics; but he does not cease to envy the 
freedom of the “ fowls of the air,” and cannot help wishing he 
had wings like them ; for then, not all the marble and palaces 
of Paris should keep him long away from the home of his 
thoughts. 

But 1848 has come, and the great question of the political 
banquet is agitating Paris, and shaking the Citizen King’s 
throne to its foundations. For several days the most contra- 
dictory rumours had been afloat. There was a constant see-saw 
of public opinion on the subject. One day they said, “ We 
shall have the banquet ; ” another day, “ The Prefect of Police 
will prevent it;” then Odilon Barrot was said to be “ deter- 
mined to hold it;” and again he was said to have “ given it 


| up.” At length,on the morning of the 21st February, an old, 


grey-bearded man comes to M. Braconneau’s workshop and 


en | invites all t to attend the b t, which was to tale 
up within him for pretty Annette Dubourg, the daughter of a | s all present to atten e banquet, w 


place on the morrow. “C’est une protestation pacifique,” said 
he; “pas d’armes... beaucoup d’uniformes de Gardes Nationaux 
... beaucoupde monde ...c’est ce qu’il fant.” Perrignon promises 
to try and persuade his master to come in uniform, that his 
programme may the better be carried out. Meanwhile “men 
were coming and going as usnal; carriages were rolling to and 
fro; the cafés and the billiard-tables were full, and nobody 
was talking politics... .. Louis Philippe and his family had 
no idea that three days later they should be making their 
escape. M. Guizot was obstinate; Odilon Barrot was drawing 
back; people seemed calm.” 

Such was Paris on the eve of a great political crisis. The 
morning of the famous 22nd February dawned grey, and gave 
promise of a fine day. Jean Pierre started early for the “ ren- 
dezvous,” and already crowds were about the streets. His 
friend Emmanuel, walking thoughtfully amongst the multitade, 
makes caustic remarks on the Ministers. He sees them seated 
in easy-chairs, stroking their chins, and saying, “Oui, ... - 
le peuple, . . . . la multitude, . . . . elle ose bouger, ... . elle 
ose!” in very incredulous tones. And Jean Pierre admired 


his words, but could not help feeling that the most responsible 
person of all was Louis Philippe, because he risked everything 
On the day of the 


by listening to the advice of his Ministers. 
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banquet our workman hears the “ Marseilluise” for the first 
time, and very terrible and grand it sounded. It was the 
prelude, as he soon found out, to the cessation of all work but 
that of turning out the July Monarchy and erecting the 
Republic in its stead. Retaining his rustic simplicity, he can- 
not help asking, on the occasion of the first collision between 
the people and the military, “ Est ce que ce n’est pas infame P” 
Melancholy, too, was the weather that accompanied the out- 
break of hostilities. Rain fell the whole of the first night 
of the barricades; so Jean Pierre was up to his knees in mud, 
and nothing, he thought, could well be more dreary than stand- 
ing there in the wet, dark night, and hearing the slaughter of 
men whom you could not see, while the fear of being attacked 
from the rear wasever present. And then, to cap it all, when 
the tired “ onvrier” had crept back to his garret, his clothes all 
saturated with rain, his teeth chattering with the raw cold, 
came swelling out in the silence of the night the “ magnificent 
and terrible chant of the tocsin,” sounding from the steeples of 
Nétre Dame, and all the churches of Paris. 

“Those who were living then, and had not hearts of stone, 
will ever remember the tocsin in the' night of the 23rd—24th 
February. It spoke to men of justice and of liberty!” The 
last glimpse we get from our “Homme du Peuple” of the 
events of 1848 is the proclamation of the Republic by Lamar- 
tine on the steps of the Hédtel de Ville. Looking on the 
immense multitudes assembled, and listening to the glowing 
words of the poet-statesman, “ One would have thought,” says 
Jean Pierre, in all simplicity, “ that the Republic could never 
fall—that it was strong and eternal as justice. God did not so 
will it! Perhaps, also, we were not yet worthy to have it!” 
France had yet to learn that men’s natures were not 
changed by the magical word “ Republic ; ” that those who had 
been base and ignoble before would not straightway become 
honest and upright under the popular régime. The awakening 
from such a dream is very bitter to a nation. 

Turning to the still more recent publication of MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, we have to note a powerfully-drawn picture of 
the sufferings of a family of Alsatian Jews during the blockade 
of Phalsbourg in 1814, ostensibly narrated by its head, Pére 
Moise. The sick and wounded of the retreat from Leipzig 
were covering the country-side, and vultures were covering the 
sky like a cloud, when Pére Moise set off to Saverne to see his 
new-born grandson, the child of his daughter Zeffen, who was 
married to an honest Hebrew of that town, named Baruch. 
Hitherto, says Moise, Barach had always been fortunate; he 
married just when the Emperor had caused his Senate to vote 
that all unmarried men should be obliged to serve; he had his 
first child by the time that it was decreed that childless married 
men should go to the wars; and now that it was about to be 
ordered, in consequence of the recent disasters, that those who 
were only the fathers of one child should take the field, 
Baruch had the second arrow added to his quiver. “In those 
days it was a happiness to have many children, which pre- 
vented your being massacred.” That is the reason why Pére 
Moise took up his staff, and walked along the melancholy 
Saverne road, strewn as it was with the sick and dying. 

In Saverne, Moise hears tidings that lead him to anticipate 
the near approach of a blockade. Straightway he falls to 
thinking of some article of merchandise that shall find a sale 
im any case. It will perhaps not seem surprising, considering 
the infirmities of human nature, that brandy is the solution at 
which he arrives. The dozen pipes of Cognac were the “ Battle 
of Austerlitz” of the Phalsbourg Jew; not that he should 
thereby compare himself to Napoleon, but still, he cannot help 
being proud of his bold stroke, looking back upon it in calm 
old age. 

The commencement of the state of siege introduces a new 
inmate into the Jewish merchant’s house—one from whom 
much discomfort was feared, but who proves a very guardian 
angel of a sergeant. Pére Moise first set eyes upon Sergeant 
Trubert as he was in the act of pommelling his then landlord ; 
the sight was not encouraging; and when he heard that this 
fighting lodger was to be quartered upon his peaceful home, he 
cried out against it as “une abomination.” But his wife, 
Sorlé, “ femme d’esprit, femme de bon sens,” casts oil on the 
troubled waters ; she gives the old soldier a hospitable recep- 
tion, a good dinner, and the best room in the house. From a 
surly and suspicious behaviour, induced by previous ill-treatment 
at his billets, the sergeant relaxes into genial good-humour, 
mingled with some astonishment at finding a family of honest 
Jews, “ Dire que vous étes des Juifs! . . . . Parole d’honneur, 
¢a m’étonne!” Throughout the continuance of the blockade 
Trabert continues the firm friend of his hosts. When their 
grandchild looked ill, from the scantiness and unhealthy nature 
of the food to which the people of Phalsbourg were reduced, 





Trubert gives up to the family his order for fresh meat. It 
came too late. Ere many hours the chanter of the synagogue 
had to recite the Jewish prayers for the dying over little David, 
son of Baruch of Saverne, saying, “ Go where the Lord calleth 
thee, and may His mercy succour thee: may the Eternal One, 
our God, be with thee: may His immortal angels lead thee to 
heaven: and may the Just rejoice when the Lord receiveth 
thee into His bosom.” When the murmur of the chanter had 
ceased, and the mother and the grandfather knew they had 
lost their loved one, Moses, the merchant, lifted up his voice like 
Jacob, and cried, “ Truly I shall go down to the grave with this 
child, I shall not survive it.” 

So it came to pass that the whistling of cannon-balls, the 
roll of musketry, and the bursting of shells, did not make up 
the entire sum of the ills that befel the people of Phalsbourg 
during the blockade. Famine and death slew their tens and 
their hundreds; the contest was as that between Saul and 
David. 

Besides Trubert, there is another friend of Pére Moise who 
deserves special mention, Burguet, an old “ Constitutional ” 
priest, who had since betaken himself to lay pursuits. He 
was the advocate, the orator, the song-writer of Phalsbourg. 
Did Burguet take up the cause of a deserter (for there were 
many such in this trying time) before the Council of War, he 
was sure to be released; which, indeed, was notably proved in 
a case that Pére Moise had much at heart, being himself the 
innocent cause of a capture he would fain have avoided. 

This ex-priest was learned, moreover, in the lore of the 
chosen people: he could talk of the “ Rosch haschannah ” and 
the “Kippour” (the first day of the year, and the Day of 
Atonement) like a veritable Hebrew of the Hebrews. He knew 
Chaldean as well as a Doctor of the Kabbala, so that those of 
the children of Israel who came to Phalsbourg and heard him 
speak inquired among their brethren whether he were a Rabbi. 
But all his learning did not save him from the horrors of the 
famine that wasted the beleaguered town. 

At last an abrupt end is put to the sufferings of the citizens 
by news arriving of the occupation of Paris by the allies. But 
the garrison, and even the inhabitants, could scarcely believe 
that all was really over; that the Emperor really was con- 
quered. ‘ C’était quelque chose de si nouveau, de tellement 
incroyable!” Trubert, a true chip of the “ Vieille Roche,” 
cannot believe in the setting of the “ Sun of Austerlitz.” The 
command to raise the white standard and mount the white 
cockade sounds the knell of his earthly career. He bids fare- 
well to his old hosts, and cries “ Vive l’Empereur!” for the last 
time. Soon after, a wounded soldier is borne along the street 
by four gunners. Then Pére Moise knows that he had said a 
long farewell to his old lodger; “ notre pauvre sergent s'est 
tué,” he tells his wife, “ que Dieu lui pardonne.” 

Appended to the volume containing the story of the 
Siege of Phalsbourg, is a little sketch called “ Le Capitaine 
Rochart, Récit Militaire.” It is devoted to recalling the 
stirring period treated of at length in “ L’Invasion.” Captain 
Rochart is one of the volunteers of 1792—a private and subse- 
quently an officer in the “Chasseurs Francs-Montagnards,” 
who in six days made up a regiment a thousand strong, some 
armed with pickaxes, some with pitchforks, some only with 
sticks, but all filled with an “enthusiasm that will never 
return.” They formed part of the army of the Rhine, which 
had such small love for Bonaparte’s army of Italy that when 
men of the two corps happened to garrison the same town, 
there would be a dozen duels a day between them. The “ Con- 
querors of Marengo” and the “Conquerors of Hohenlinden” 
could not agree. The gist of Captain Rochart’s reminiscences 
may be summed up in his own last words describing the retreat 
from Mentz, and the passage of the Rhine by the allies, in the 
night between the 3lst December, 1813, and the Ist January, 
1814:—* Il fallut quitter, sans méme les défendre, ces belles 
provinces du Rhin que la République avait conquises, et que 
Y’Empire a perdues!” We may in a future number notice 
“La Maison Forestitre” and “ L’Histoire d’un Paysan,” the 
most recent additions to this interesting series of tales. 








BARON BUNSEN.* 


Curistian Kart Josiss Bunsen was a man of amiable 
character, of great intellectual powers, and of vast learning. 
Though connected with diplomacy during a considerable 
period of his life, he was the very reverse of a diplo- 





* A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, late Minister Plenipotentiary and Eavoy Extra- 
ordinary of his Majesty Frederic William IV. at the Court of St. James. Drawn 
chiefly from Family Papers by bis Widow, Frances Baroness Bunsen. Two vols, 
London: Longmans & Co, 
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matist in his nature. Simple, confiding, religious, un- 
practical, and almost child-like in his disposition, he 
seemed the last man to engage in the contests of world- 
liness, the intrigues of politicians, and the formalities of courts. 
His tastes and tendencies were literary and theological, 
speculative, metaphysical,and dreamy. In this respect he was 
a thorough German, though he appears to have warmed and 
qualified his Teutonic phlegm with an amount of active 
enthusiasm which is not the general characteristic of his nation. 
Something of weakness, we should say, belonged to his cha- 
racter, and this, indeed, is apparent in one of the portraits of 
him given in the present volumes. The face here is extremely 
sweet, with a high forehead, thoughtful eyes, and a general 
look of intellectual culture; but it is not devoid of a certain 
simper of amiability, which curiously contradicts the physical 
massiveness of the head. This, however, we should add, does 
not appear in the later portrait. Bunsen was a man who 
endeavoured to reconcile the dogmas of orthodoxy in religion 
with freedom of inquiry and boldness of speculation; and, 
whatever may be thought of his success in this respect, his 
intentions must always be recognised as kindly and well- 
meaning. His life was distinguished by many pleasing and 
some interesting features, and we can only regret that it has 
not seemed good to his widow to make the public acquainted 
with it in a more moderate form than these two portentous 
volumes. 

Though he afterwards attained the dignity of a Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary, and the rank of a 
Baron, Bunsen was born of somewhat humble parents. His 
father had been a soldier in a German regiment employed in 
the Dutch service, and his mother, before her marriage, was 
an upper servant in the family of the Countess of Waldeck. 
The elder Bunsen, after returning to his own country, eked 
out his retiring pension and his slender paternal estate by 
copying law documents. He was the son of an advocate, and 
a man of intelligence and high principle. Bunsen, the author 
and Minister, always said that his family belonged to “ that 
kernel of the nation, the cultivated and cultivating class of 
society ;” but in his youth he had to struggle with the dis- 
advantages of poverty, and at no time was he rich. He told 
one of his sons in 1847 that ‘“ God had ordained for him from 
earliest childhood a rigorous training through poverty and 
distress.” He was born on the 25th of August, 1791, at Cor- 
bach, in the Principality of Waldeck, to which his father be- 
longed ; and he received the rudiments of his education at the 
grammar-school of his native town, after remaining eight years 
at which, and exhibiting great aptitude for language, he re- 
moved successively to the Universities of Marburg and Got- 
tingen. At the latter he taught both Greek and Hebrew before 
he was twenty-one, and about the same period he published 
a work in Latin on “The Athenian Law of Inheritance,” which 
obtained for him a prize of twenty-five ducats, and the diploma 
of a Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Jena. At 
Gottingen he formed an acquaintance with Mr. Astor, son of 
the eminent American merchant, who took him to Paris, where 
he studied Arabic and Persian under M. Sylvestre de Sacy. 
His love of acquiring languages seemed almost insatiable, and 
in a letter to a friend from Paris he speaks of his pursuing 
his Oriental studies “with fury and delight.” In the same 
letter he says :—‘“‘ I work in the morning from five till ten; 
then, in the garden of the Luxembourg (only three minutes’ 
walk), I drink my coffee. Then I work again till five o’clock, 
when I dine. My hours are from nine to ten for Persian in 
the Collége de France (close by), and from three to five with 
Langlés, at the distance of a quarter of an hour’s walk. The 
Arabic is on Thursday from twelve to two; and between times 
I read MSS. at the Bibliothéque, or goto Schlaberndorf. From 
seven to half-past nine, or at the utmost ten, I am about some 
writing exercise; later, I mean to give that time to the French 
theatre, for the sake of improvement in the language.” Here, 
it must be owned, was a hard day’s work cut out for 
himself by the young student; but his enthusiasm carried 
him through all. Bunsen subsequently accompanied Mr. Astor 
to Italy; but the American was shortly afterwards obliged 
to return to his own country, and Bunsen was left at Florence 
in some embarrassment. He went to Rome, where he became 
intimate with Niebuhr, whose genius and learning he held in 
profound veneration. Niebuhr was at that time the representa- 
tive of Prussia at the Papal Court. He was attracted by the 
great intellectual promise of the young man from Waldeck, and 
after awhile appointed him Secretary to the Legation. When 
about twenty-six years old, Bunsen became Minister in place 
of Niebuhr, and shortly before this he*had married a young 
English lady of fortune, Miss Waddington, who now survives 
him as his widow, and is the authoress of the work before us. 





From 1817 to 1838, Bunsen represented Prussia at Rome, for 
he had now, by adoption, become a Prussian citizen, which was 
what from his earliest years he desired. The intervals of his 
diplomatic duties were employed in researches into Roman 
history and archzology, and in various religious exercises. The 
then King of Prussia, Frederic William III. and the Crown 
Prince, afterwards Frederic William IV. (the late King), visited 
Rome while Bunsen was there, and contracted an immens§ 
regard for him; and in 1827 he was for a short time in 
Berlin, where he was again honoured by the sovereign to an 
extent which might have spoiled a man of less principle. He 
went there to receive instructions from his Government with 
reference to the question of mixed marriages between Protestants 
and Romanists in Prussia, on which subject a Convention was 
afterwards negotiated with the Papal Government. The Con- 
vention remained a dead letter for ten years, until at length the 
intemperate, if not actually treasonable, conduct of one of the 
Prussian Catholic prelates induced the King to take some 


rather despotic steps, which met with so much opposition from 


the Prussian Liberals that Bunsen, though he had really 
counselled moderation, was sacrificed to allay the storm, relieved 
of his post, and ordered to proceed to England. He arrived 
here on his birthday in the year 1838, and at once warmly 
identified himself with the religious controversies of the times, 
especially as between the Puseyites and the Low Church party. 
Siding with the latter, he expressed himself strongly against 
Mr. Gladstone’s work on “ Church and State,” then exciting 
great attention. He spoke of Mr. Gladstone, however, as “ the 
first man in England as to intellectual power,” and prophesied 
that he would one day govern the country, if his book on the 
Church did not stand in the way—a curious prophecy to note 
at the present time. On these subjects it is interesting to read 
what he wrote to his wife in a sort of diary letter, written in 
January, 1839 :— 


“35, Grosvenor-square, Tuesday, four o’clock.—I have seen the 
opening of Parliament, and the Queen—a really beautiful sight. I 
had from Biilow a ticket for the Royal gallery: for to-night, I have 
Lord Haddington’s ticket for the Lords, and Pusey’s for the Com- 


“Lord Melbourne complained of me at Lord Holland’s, saying, 
‘ Bunsen is setting up the country against us—his article in the 
Quarterly is in everybody’s hands, and makes people mad.’ Biilow 
endeavoured to soothe, saying ‘that I had not written it, that the 
article was good and true, and he, Melbourne, would ruin himself 
and colleagues by opposing its cause.’ Melbourne thereupon softened, 
but added, ‘ All the young people are growing mad upon religion— 
W. C., too, who preaches that article.’ 


“* Wednesday.—My first Parliamentary night is past..... Pusey 
arrived by 7—after we had dined he thought it was too late for the 
Lords—so we went together to the Commons, when the usher gave 
me a place on the benches opposite to the Speaker, behind the 
Members. O'Connell had just finished his speech, and Peel rose. 
You will read his speech, and how unmercifully he plucked the 
member for Kendal. Then I heard Lord John: the others were 
nothing. It was ekirmishing: the two protagonists did the business 
well. Lord John is no orator, but speaks and answers well. I wish 
you could form an idea of what I felt. I saw for the first time man, 
the member of a true Germanic State, in his highest, his proper place, 
defending the highest interests of humanity with the wonderful power 
of speech—wrestling (as the entire vigorous man instinctively wishes), 
but with the arm of the Spirit, boldly grasping at, or tenaciously 
holding fast power, in the presence of his fellow-citizens, submitting 
to the public conscience the judgment of his cause, and of his own 
uprightness. I saw before me the Empire of the world governed, 
and the rest of the world controlled and judged, by this assembly : I 
had the feeling that had I been born in England, I would rather be 
dead than not sit among them and speak among them. I thought 
of my own country, and was thankful that I could thank God for 
being a German, and being myself. But I felt also that we are all 
children on this field in comparison with the English: how much 
they, with their discipline of mind, body, and heart, can effect even 
with but moderate genius, and even with talent alone! Idrank in 
every word from the lips of the speakers, even those I disliked. Not 
long did I remain unobserved: Sir Thomas Acland came up to me, 
Milnes, and Tom Acland, and when we were turned out by the 
division, others came to propose to me to wait and walk home with 
them. It was then eleven; at half-past the stream flowed out. I lost 
Pusey, and took my stand by Acland’s cloak, where Sir Thomas dis- 
covered me, and brought me to Sandon and Sir Robert Inglis—Sandon, 
with the old good face again. Sir Robert went home, the rest brought 
me to the Athenswum, where I found Lord Adair, and we began to 
discuss on Church and State. My turn came, too, and I had a good 
hearing. We sat together till past two, and, as Sandon said, had a 
little house after the great one. We roamed about, first bringing Sir 
Thomas home, who finding the house dark, began to sing ‘ Gaudeamus 
igitur,’ as a serenade for Tom, when Sandon stopped the singing, 
saying they must behave better the first day, so as not to be taken 
into custody. Then Sandon walked with me home: his house is at 
the opposite corner of the square. Pusey had only come in a quarter 
of an hour before, having been at another Club, To-day I am to go 
with him to an agricultural meeting at twelve; then to see Lord 
Harrowby, and try again to behold the face of Lady Frances Sandon : 
also try to get a little better dressed, which Tom says is absolutely 
necessary—not forgetting new gloves (he adds) and a better hat! 
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Besides, I must see Gladstone. Read his beautiful letter; it will do 
you good to see what he says of Abeken. Goulburn had sung his 
praises already to Sandon in the same tone. To-morrow I hope to 
write to (Marcus) Niebuhr. I feel like Antzous, the stronger for 
having touched the soil of my mother-land; for such I call and feel 


it—doubly blessed in having two moral parents as well as two natural 
ones. 


He remained in England for rather more than a year of 
what must be called exile; but it was a delightful exile, made 
intellectually charming by the society of all the most illustrious 
men of the day in statesmanship, literature, and theology. 
The accounts contained in these volumes (generally from 
Bunsen’s own pen) of his acquaintance with noted Englishmen 
are extremely agreeable, and show the geniality and catholicity 
of the great scholar’s nature. When he left England, he left 
it with regret; but he had been appointed by the Prussian 
Government to represent it at the Swiss Confederation, and he 
was doubtless glad to get into harness again. He was not long 
in Switzerland, however, for, on the accession of the Crown 
Prince to the throne in June, 1840, it was at once determined 
by that monarch to do something better for Bunsen, and in 
1841 he was sent to this country on a strange sort of mission 
—viz., to establish, by the united influence of Prussia and 
England, a Protestant bishopric in Jerusalem, and to obtain 
from the Turkish Government the acknowledgment of a 
Protestant body, as such, in the Ottoman Empire. The 
English Government of the day lent itself to the scheme, 
the Porte gave way, and a bishop in connection with the 
Charch of England (a German Israelite) was appointed to the 
post. ‘The Evangelical world was wild with delight at such an 
achievement; but it is needless to say that it has borne no 
fruits whatever, and that it could not in reason have been 
expected to bear any. This transaction, however, led to Bunsen’s 
appointment as regular Prussian Minister to the Court of 
Queen Victoria. On the King’s intention becoming known, it 
was objected by many that Bunsen was too plebeian a man for 
such a post; and his Majesty was “ brought to the singular 
and unprecedented course of offering a choice of three names 
to the Queen,” who unhesitatingly selected Bunsen. On this 
subject the Baroness writes :— 


‘There is even some ground for the supposition that the choice 
was not what the King intended and anticipated; his feelings were 
gratified by having done so munch for Bunsen as to put the great 
diplomatic prize within his reach—but he would have preferred his 
being as it were restored to his disposal, to be placed (it is not known 
how or where) closer to himself. 

“The determination expressed by Bunsen in a letter to his wife, 
to make conditions, and only give way to the King’s will (if it should 
be to place him in London) ‘ in case he would enable him to live free 
from care’—was ill carried out, owing to two of his own marked 
peculiarities—an unconquerable aversion to having to insist in 
pecuniary matters, even upon what was just and right—and an inca- 
pacity of contemplating a large sum in prospect as being otherwise 
than inexhaustible. 

“It is necessary to comment upon Bunsen’s mention of a plan of 
retiring from public life, and settling upon a country property, lest he 
should be suspected of using arts to influence the King—a practice 
entirely foreign to his character. It was a project most seriously 
entertained, and which filled many a page in his letters—falling in 
with his habitual desire to be independent of all business claims, and 
to devote his whole time and powers to bis projected works, and to 
his family. That it remained unexecuted was not matter of regret, 
for a country life would never have been endured by Bunsen for a 
permanence; he delighted in it when measured by single days and 
hours during the fine season: but the intereourse of minds, the con- 
flict of opinions, was the element of life to him, and accustomed as he 
had been to the high tide of Earopean interests in Rome and at Berlin 
(and afterwards in London), the comparative slack-water of smaller 
centres of intellectual activity would have been at all times, and in a 
greater degree as years rolled on, and experience increased, inadequate 
to his mental demands. 

** An observation in his letter of September 22, when, comparing 
the present moment with the year 1834, he qualifies the earlier period 
as ‘ beset with difficulties, among others that wretched one, of pecu- 
niary needs,’ must be remarked upon as characteristic. An imme- 
diate pressure removed, the evil was supposed to be gone for ever! 
Only once in the course of his diplomatic life had he enjoyed the com- 
fort of feeling quite at ease in the matter of expenditure, and that 
was at Berne, not because the country was inexpensive, nor because 
the Government allowance was large, but on account of the simplicity 
of the mode of life, and the absence of all demands on the part of 
Society, then remarkable in that centre of Switzerland. But Bunsen’s 
Spirits revived under present relief, and admitted not of any gloomy 
anticipations in the new phase of existence to be entered upon in the 
year 1842.” 


The record of Bunsen’s life in England from 1842 to 1854, 
when he resigned, is part of the history of Europe during that 
period, and we need not go into it with any amount of detail. | 
Deeply penetrated with German feeling, Bunsen endeavoured 
to influence his Government in the direction of unity, nation- | 
ality, and anti-Austrianism, hoping that Prussia might take 
that course which she has since to a great extent followed, and | 





| of the Way,” &c. T 
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with marked success. In 1848 it seemed as if his wishes were 
about to be fulfilled; but the late King hesitated, and finally 
abandoned the cause, to the great grief of Bunsen. His 
resignation of his post in England was in consequence of his 
advocating an active participation by Prussia in the policy of 
the Western Powers towards Russia shortly before the Crimean 
war—a policy which the Prussian Government did not choose to 
support. Thenceforth he gave himself up to study, and to the 
production of elaborate and learned works on religion, philo- 
sophy, philology, and antiquarian history. He was one of 
the most eminent of Aigyptologists, and it is astounding to see 
the amount of work he got through, and the vast stores of 
erudition he accumulated. Of one of his works—‘* God in 
History,” translated by Miss Winkworth—we have recently 
expressed our opinion at some length; and of his writings 
generally we may here say that they have had a great influence 
in England in creating a more liberal feeling in religion, though 
whether, in their attempts to reconcile freedom of criticism 
with reverence for tradition, they occupy a logically safe ground, 
may be doubted. How liable they are to misinterpretations is 
shown by the fact that Bunsen was by some called an enthusiast 
in religion, and by others a rationalist. The latter he certainly 
was not, though he was fond of refining upon the too great 
literality of orthodox divines; the former he may have been, 
though with the qualification of intellect and learning. It is 
as author and scholar that Bunsen will chiefly live; but as a 
politician he was far from contemptible. He grew more and 
more liberal the longer he lived, and in English, German, and 
Italian affairs he took very broad and generous views, especially 
hailing with delight the unity of Italy. The last years of his 
life were passed in tranquillity (for the most part in his own 
country), and he died towards the close of 1860, in the 
seventieth year of his age,. full of gratitude for the past and 
of hopefulness in the future. 

The very large portion of the present volames devoted to 
Bunsen’s life in England abounds in anecdotes of illustrious 
men (some still living, and many dead) which give us a more 
vivid idea of our own political and cultured circles. But the 
work has been extended to a length which will deter many 
readers, and we regret that it was not thought proper to 
confine it within more reasonable limits. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


« Arpany SraRk’s Revenge ” affords an excellent instance of 
what a bold writer may achieve with materials suited to his 
peculiar bent of mind. The author sets out with a splendid 
field of crime before him. He traverses it, making the most 
liberal use of the materials which lay ready to his hand, hampered 
by no regard to probability, and perfectly at his ease with the 
reader, whom he treats with pleasant familiarity, and for whom 
he evidently entertains but the very slightest respect. We 
have seldom been brought face to face with more villainy, or 
been obliged to tolerate the society of more diabolical scoundrels, 
than those upon whose shoulders is placed the plot of the 
novel before us. We scarcely get a dozen pages into the book 
when we find ourselves in a very lawless atmosphere. A young 
lady, who keeps at the same time a school and an aged parent, 
meets at the conventional stile her lover, who is just of that 
earnest sort always to be met with in the first act of a melo- 
drama or the earlier chapters of a novel dealing with rustic 
affairs, and never yet discovered elsewhere. This young gentle- 
man, Edward Blythe, has, as he himself expresses it, been 
refused an increase of “wage” by the squire whose land 
steward he is, and naturally enraged at this disappointment, 
and at the prospect which has been held out to him of losing 
his employment altogether, he talks in a savage and ridiculous 
manner about killing both himself and his betrothed, Annis 
Lee, or going off as a soldier, leaving that young lady to accept 
the hand of a middle-aged farmer who has been unpleasantly 
persistent in his attentions to her. Edward having gone off 
to think leisurely over his plans and prospects, Annis finds 
herself in the arms of her other admirer, Farmer Crowe, who, 
coming home drunk from a fair, gets hold of her at the stile, 
and is so importunate in his demands that she shall 
name the wedding-day that she shrieks out “ Marder” 
with sufficient vigour to bring another and a still more 
objectionable personage upon the scene. This individual, 
Ralph Lee, is a brother of Annis, who went to sea some years 
before and now returning opportunely effects a complete change 





* Albany Stark’s Revenge: a Novel. By Richard 8. Maurice, Author of ** Out 
mee hey whee Sele. London : Baunders, Qtley, & Co. 


The Darwins, By “A.D. J.M.” London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 
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in the aspect of affairs. The sailor knocks down old Crowe, 
and whilst that intoxicated farmer has retired in search of legal 
assistance, his assailant takes advantage of the opportunity to 
hand to his sister £4,000 won by him, as he says, in a 
lottery, but about which Annis is to maintain complete 
secresy, marrying Edward Blythe and purchasing a farm. As 
soon as these pecuniary arrangements have been completed, 
Crowe returns with the constables, gives chase to the generous 
sailor, and has his horse shot dead under him during the 
pursuit. Ralph disappears for a time, but after Edward and 
Annis have married and become wealthy, Edward receives 
remittances from his brother-in-law for investment. These 
sums he loses in a speculation into which a roguish attorney 
had induced him to enter. In the mean time Ralph had been 
pursuing a very questionable career. Disregarding his 
nationality, he accepted service under the American Govern- 
ment in the war of 1812 as a privateer, and at the termination 
of hostilities sets up on his own account asa pirate. It is 
needless to observe that neither of these callings was very well 
calculated to bring out the better qualities of the man, and we 
consequently find that Ralph amassed a large sum by robbery 
and war, and was not unacquainted with murder. In affairs 
of the heart he seems to have acted with the most perfect 
consistency, for we find him with the most selfish motives making 
the acquaintance of a Spanish gentleman, the possessor of £4,000 
and a daughter engaged to be married to an English merchant. 


Ralph relieves the Spaniard of his wealth and his daughter | 
large family. The family consists of an amiable girl, Agnes, 


at the same time, and after enjoying the lady’s society for 
about a week, he deserts her. 
has a son whose character is in every way worthy of his 
father’s reputation. 


singular opportunity soon presents itself. In one of his en- 
gagements, Ralph is struck down by a cutlass wound on the 


head, and the injury is sufficiently serious to induce the crew to | 
think that their leader is dead, for they sow him up in a piece | 


of canvas, and pitch him overboard in the approved way. 


What was intended to be the end of the pirate captain has the | 
The | 
| interest to the general public. 


effect of giving the worthy creature a new lease of life. 
salt water revives him. He kicks himself out of his canvas 
coffin, dives under the ship, makes his way to land, and ulti- 
mately sets out for his native place, where he establishes him- 
self as a country gentleman, to the great annoyance of 
his brother-in-law, Edward Blythe. 
gathered wealth, cultivated penuriousness, and fearing the 
result of a reckoning with Ralph, determines to carry off all 


his hard cash and find a new home in America; and whilst he | 
is engaged in giving effect to his plans and securing his money- | 
ing to their deserts. 


bags, he is surprised by his wife. He fires a pistol at her, dis- 
ables her for life, and then thinking better of it, gives up the 
notion of America, and stays at home. Albany Stark, a dis- 
reputable, money-lending, London lawyer, to carry out ascheme 
of revenge which he has formed against Ralph Lee and all his 
belongings, takes means to have the retired pirate watched, and 


employs in the duty Captain Blande, one of the many persons | 


whose crimes had put them completely in his power, and at 
his mercy. Captain Blande worms himself into Ralph’s house, 


daughter ; manages to make things very unpleasant, and ulti- 
mately to bring about a horrible catastrophe. He discovers 
Ralph’s connection with the sea, and the circumstauces under 


early life, and who in maturer years had fallen by the hand of 
the pirate captain for certain mutinous expressions in which 
he had indulged. Edward and Ralph meet and fight in a 
public-house, and adjourn the contest to certain agreeable cliffs 
overhanging the sea, and renewing it there both tumble over 
and are drowned or crushed to pieces, As soon as Ralph has 
been got ont of the way, Albany Stark forges a codicil to his 
will, is informed upon by Oliver Blande, and ultimately 


one of his minions, a ragged and dirty scoundrel, who leads an 


but fails to secure the escape of his master. The novel ends 
suitably with a suggestion that one of the characters has been 


eaten by a shark in the Pacific. If we were to say that | 


“Albany Stark’s Revenge” was, from the beginning to the 
- end, a mass of gross improbabilities, we should only affirm, 
but perhaps, in too mild a form, the opinion which the reader 


will have formed from the outline we have given of a few of its | 
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In due time the fair Spaniard | 


Ralph returns to the industrious pur- | 
suit to which he had devoted himself, marries a wealthy | 
lady in the West Indies, and naturally desires to enjoy in | 
ease and dignity his hardly earned but enormous wealth. A | 


The latter, whilst he | 
of weeks previously, having given her hand to Mr. Clay, the 


| father of the bride. 
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incidents. As in most of these novels, there is a good deal of 
law introduced, and it is almost unnecessary to say that it is 
thoroughly unreliable. Pages are devoted to the reproduction 
of legal documents, which are intended to be very formal, and 
succeed in being very funny. Property given by will toa 
married lady independent of her husband, is coupled with the 
condition that if the husband will not consent to the bequest 
somebody else is to have it, and the will which contains this 
strange provision is described as being written on enormous 
sheets of parchment. How is it that in fiction and on the 
stage one always finds wills written on parchment, and in real life 
invariably upon paper? Notwithstanding the worthlessness of 
its law and the impossible nature of its incidents, however, 
“ Albany Stark’s Revenge” is well calculated to secure the 
attention of the reader who is sufficiently alive to his own 
convenience to know that the less critical he is the more likely 
he is to be amused. The author has certainly thrown off all 
restraint, and he writes with a vigour that is by no means the 
least reccommendation in his novel. 

“The Darwins,” although approaching almost near enough 
to that goody sort of book which is to be feared by grown-up 
people, and devoted to the instruction of the young, whose 
tender years lay them open to all sorts of inflictions, tells a 
pleasing little story very well. Mrs. Darwin is a weak- 


| minded woman who suffers much from the heartlessness of her 


governess, and the ill-natured conduct of a country cabinet- 
maker, and has been left a widow with small means and a 


who is engaged to be married to a Mr. Marmaduke; Leonard 
Darwin, a young gentleman with a high opinion of his own 
merit, and a seat in the counting-house of his uncle, a wealthy 
London merchant; and two or three younger children, who are 
so very genteel that they narrowly escape being priggish. 
Mrs. Darwin, from motives of economy, retires to a country 
village in Cumberland, and does good service to society there 
by the contrast which the Darwin young people present to the 
ill-bred, and consequently ill-natured, family of Mr. Flint, the 
village lawyer. On the departure of Agnes, Mr. Marmaduke 
conducts himself after the manner of those young gentlemen 
who occasionally appear as defendants in actions for breach 
of promise of marriage, and whose correspondence is so full of 
He first excuses himself for his 
delay in paying a visit to Cumberland. His next letter is 
somewhat colder in tone, and the correspondence terminates by 
an intimation that acting in accordance with the wishes of his 
mother, he has married a Miss Clay—the mother, a couple 


Agnes, forgetting her sorrow, is led to the 
altar by the rector of the parish, Leonard Darwin is taken 
into partnership by his uncle, and all are made happy accord- 








THE LATE EMPEROR THEODORE.* 


THOUGH we are so fortunate this week as to be able to record 
the successful termination of the Abyssinian expedition, the 
writings of those adventurous Europeans who have penetrated 


| the country, lived amongst its inhabitants, and made themselves 
gets a favourable position in the affections of Guenever, his | 4 ; 


acquainted with their manners and customs, will for some time 


_ yet be rather of more interest to us than less; and it will pro- 
_ bably be thought by the more enlightened members of society 


, _ that the cost of the expedition will have been i d t 
which he followed that profession; and on imparting his dis- | Lecict uaeeetitenens temitnaeie a 


covery to Edward Blythe, has the gratification of finding that | 
Edward considers it necessary to avenge upon Ralph the death | 
of a common sailor, who had been Edward’s intimate friend in | 


purpose if only for the better acquaintance it has given us with 
a people who enjoy some degree of civilization, and who possess 
a form of Christianity, albeit not a highly satisfactory one. 
But at the present moment the question of greatest interest is 


| what will be the political and social consequences of the death 


of Theodore? It is an event upon which we have been con- 


| gratalating ourselves; and, looking at it from one point of 
| view, it is impossible not to feel satisfied that such a monster 
| of iniquity as he has been described has ceased to trouble the 


earth. But it may be doubted, in the first place, whether his 


| recent misdeeds, which have certainly not been chronicled by 


: : | friends, t have b e ted; and i 
arrested in a thieves’ den in which he had taken vitege with | riends, may no ve been exaggerated; and again, whether, 


in committing them, he has grossly outraged the state of 


ns, & | civilizati "7 hich his ch ; . ; 
attack of the Irish inhabitants of the place against the police, | <e Sits Gieees’ Tk anuns aadilocksthaee Tae yest 


has been formed. It sounds particularly harsh to English ears 


| that prisoners have been put in chains, that they have been 


flogged, mutilated, starved to death. But in Abyssinia these 
are customary punishments; and there are not miifiy nations 
amongst whom life is held more cheap. Chaining is common, 





* Travels in Abyssinia end the Galla Country. From the MSS. of the late 
Walter Chichele Plowden. Edited by his Brother, Trevor Qhichele Plowdes. 
London; Longmans, 
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as a precaution against the escape of an accused person; and, 
oddly enough, it is so carried out that the prisoner is ordinarily 
chained to some other person, so that the innocent are made 
to suffer with the guilty. “But,” says Mr. Plowden, “the 
Abyssinians, at least the Amharas, are in general blessed with 
a good temper, and the prisoner and his friend live, chained 
together, on excellent terms, paying visits and eating and 
drinking together, without any feeling of shame—indeed I do 
not think they know what shame means—and in general live 
80 jollily, that unless you hear the chain rattle, you would 
never suspect a prisoner was near you.” There is a singular 
mixture of gentleness and ferocity in the Abyssinian character, 
which, if we may rely on Mr. Plowden’s estimate of him, was 
exhibited strongly in the late Emperor. “They will kill a man 
for his trousers,” he writes, “or for a loaf of bread, and feel no 
more remorse than if they had killed a fly; and they will shed 
tears if they see a person about to be put to death, or suffer 
any other punishment by law. Nay, more, they will give their 
property, perhaps all‘they have, to ransom him. They will 
rob, steal, ravish, commit arson or any other crime, and recount 
them as good jokes; and then give up their mules, their couch, 
and their time to some sick or unfortunate stranger.” Flogging 
is carried out with such severity in some cases that each blow 
strips off a piece of flesh. Mutilation of the foot and hand is 
a punishment inflicted almost arbitrarily ; rebels or those who 
slander king or priest are liable to have their eyes or tongue 
taken out; persons guilty of spying, or taken in adultery, &c., 
have their ears and nose cut off. This is the testimony of a 
writer whose travels in Abyssinia, before he was appointed by 
Lord Palmerston Consul in that country, extended over five 
years; and who, after that appointment remained in the 
interior until he was taken prisoner by a rebel chief and died at 
Gondar, twelve years afterwards. 

However shocking, therefore, were the deeds attributed to 
Theodore during the later part of his reign, they were not, in 
Abyssinian eyes, unusual. On the other hand he displayed 
qualities at one time which seemed to promise the establish- 
ment of a stable government, and from a very obscure position 
raised him until, one after the other, he overthrew the local 
chiefs and the nominal Emperor of Abyssinia, Ras Ali; and 
was crowned by the Aboona Salama, the head of the Abyssinian 
Church, under the title of “Theodorus, King of Kings of 
Ethiopia.” Writing of him so early as 1855, immediately after 
he had assumed the supreme power, Mr. Plowden describes 
him as “ young in years, vigorous in all manly exercises, of a 
striking countenance, peculiarly polite and engaging when 
pleased, and mostly displaying great tact and delicacy.” His 
idea was, that he was destined to restore the glories of the 
Ethiopian empire, and to achieve great conquests, for which 
he seemed fitted by an untiring energy of mind and body, as 
well as by a boundless personaland moral daring. He did not 
hesitate to punish his soldiers with the utmost severity when, 
pressed by hunger, they became mutinous, even though he was 
in the presence of a powerful foe. Instead of attempting to con- 
solidate his power by conciliating the chiefs, he took the bolder 
and perhaps more politic course of suppressing them, though he 


had yet formidable enemies to encounter in the field; and it | 
| imperfect civilization, have had recourse to the extreme measure 


was while engaged in unceasing hostilities that he commenced 


many valuable reforms which will probably long survive him. | 
| Earl Russell displayed the good sense which might have been 


Many of these were highly honourable to him. In a country 
where the intercourse of the sexes is unrestricted and unre- 
strained by any sense of morality, he not only enjoined conti- 
nence on all about him, but practised it; he introduced also 
a more decent dress than the half-naked costume of the 


Gallas, and prescribed decency of manners and conversation— | 
| this proceeding, was marred by the appointment as Envoy of 


the latter not previously amongst the virtues of the Abyssinians. 
He suppressed the slave-trade, encouraging Christians to buy 
those who were already in bondage out of charity, and setting 


them the example by purchasing slaves from Mussulman | 


dealers at what price they pleased to ask, and then having them 
baptized. He abolished the barbarous practice of delivering 


murderers to the relatives of the deceased to be put to death by | 
them in their own way; initiated the system of paying his | 


soldiers, and forbade them to plunder the peasants; relieved 
commerce of many vexatious exactions; and contemplated the 
creation of a national army, the disarming of the people, and the 
settlement of their disputes by the village judge, declaring that 


he would “convert swords and lances into ploughshares and | mv 
_ present moment, when the object of the expedition has been 


reaping-hooks, and cause a plough-ox to be sold dearer than 
the noblest war-horse.” 
some striking contrasts. 


“ When aroused his wrath is terrible, and all tremble; but at all 
moments he possesses a perfect self-command. 


he takes little repose night or day; his ideas and language © 
are clear and precise ; hesitation is not known to him, and he‘has 


In his person Mr. Plowden describes | 


Indefatigable in | 


| have done much by our moral influence to strengthen the hands 





neither counsellors nor go-betweens. He is fond of splendour, and 
receives in state even on a campaign. He is unsparing in punish- 
meut—very necessary to restrain disorder, and to restore order, in 
such @ wilderness as Abyssinia. He salutes his meanest subject with 
courtesy, is sincerely, though often mistakenly, religious, and will 
acknowledge a fault committed towards his poorest follower in @ 
moment of passion with sincerity and grace. He is generous to 
excess, and free from all cupidity—regarding nothing with pleasure or 
desire but munitions of war for his soldiers. He has hitherto exercised 
the utmost clemency towards the vanquished, treating them rather 
as his friends than his enemies, His faith is signal. ‘ Without 
Christ,’ he says, ‘I am nothing; if he has destined me to purify and 
reform this distracted kingdom, with his aid who shall stay me?’ 
Nay, sometimes he is on the point of not caring for human assistance 
at all, and this is one reason why he will not seek with much avidity 
for assistance from, or alliance with, any European power. Theworst 
points in his character are his violent anger at times, his unyielding 
og regards his kingly and divine right, and his fanatical religious 
zeal. 

Probably this picture is somewhat coloured. Mr. Plowden 
was in high favour with Theodore, and “ avery intimate friend- 
ship, grounded on mutual respect and esteem, subsisted between 
them.” Still, asthe sincere opinion of a man of judgment and 
honour, this sketch of Theodore in 1855 must be admitted as in 
the main a correct estimate of his character. It is not impro- 
bable that had Mr. Plowden survived, the complications between 
Theodore and the British Government would not have arisen; 
and the account which Mr. Trevor Plowden, the editor of the 
present volume, gives of their origin, favours this belief. In 
1860, the year in which his brother died at Gondar, Earl 
Russell became Foreign Secretary. At this time Theodore 
had been recognised as King of Abyssinia by our Government, 
which had entered into negotiations with him, had assured him 
of its goodwill, and arranged to receive an embassy from him. 
In 1861 Theodore was without a rival, having vanquished the 
last of the rebel chiefs, when Captain Cameron was appointed 
“ Consul in Abyssinia.” ‘The new Foreign Secretary took the 
worst possible way to conciliate the Emperor, and the best sup- 
posing his intention to have beento annoy him. In his instruc- 
tions to Captain Cameron, he spoke of him not as “ King,” but 
as “one of the contending parties,” disregarded his letters and 
messengers, and refused to receive his embassy without farther 
information. “ When constrained to show the King some 
courtesy in return for his having paid the ransom of the late 
Consul, he sent him a rifle and a pair of pistols, as an acknow- 
ledgement from her Majesty the Queen, but without any accom- 
panying letter; and when, three months after, apparently 
ashamed of this ungraciousness, he attempted to remedy it in 
the letter he then sent, he gave the title of ‘ Highness’ to the 
man who had been acknowledged as King by the British 
Government.” When Cameron was pursuing the policy of his 
predecessor, his proceedings were repeatedly censured, and he 
was told to withdraw. himself from all these matters, to discon- 
tinue his visits to the interior, and to confine himself strictly to 
his duties at Massowah. Finally, when Theodore wrote a letter 
to the Queen, which was forwarded by Cameron in his despatch 
of October 31, 1862, no notice was taken of this letter by Earl 
Russell, “Is it to be wondered at,” Mr. Trevor Plowden asks, 





“that the wrath of the King overflowed, and that, believing 
himself to have been iusulted and deceived, he should, in his 
of imprisoning the Consul?” It may be doubted whether 
expected even from him upon this occasion. But he made 
matters worse by what followed, when he directed the Consul- 
General of Egypt. to demand Cameron’s release. The demand 


was accompanied with a menace; and when, on the failure of 
this effort, he replied to the King’s letter, the good effect of 


a Turkish subject, “who seems to have had no other recom- 
mendation than thet he had been the confidential servant of 
Mr. Layard, and, in reward for his services, then held the post 
of Assistant-Resident at Aden.” Mr. Trevor Plowden main- 
tains that without depreciating Mr. Rassam’s merits, he was 
not fitted either by birth or antecedents to represent her 
Britannic Majesty in so delicate a matter with such a proud 
and sensitive monarch as Theodore. Nor was the letter 
itself satisfactory. “It is true that the King for the first 


| time, got his proper title in it, but no explanation was offered 


of the delay in sending it, and its tone was that of cold polite- 
ness.” It is perhaps only fair to state these facts at the 


attained. As matters stood, we had no help but to send it 
out. But it is much to be regretted that a stupid pride, worthy 
only of a savage, should have stinted so cheap a thing as 
courtesy, and involved us in so costly a march from Zoulla to 
Magdala. But possibly that is not the worst of it. We might 
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of the late King, and encourage a policy which merited our 
applause. Had Earl Russell not been our Foreign Minister, 
we should probably have done this. But the opportunity is 
lost, and in all probability Abyssinia will now relapse into that 
state of anarchy from which the late King had partially 
rescued it. 








CURIOUS SURNAMES.* 


Ir is matter for regret that Dr. Charnock did not prefix to 
this interesting little book a treatise on the historical origin of 
surnames. ‘The ordinary reader who may scan these etymo- 
logical curiosities with pleasure, is almost sure to turn round 
at the end of the book, and ask for information about the pro- 
bable age of surnames, how they came into existence, and what 
contributed to their permanence. The etymological derivation 
of surnames is certainly by itself a sufficiently entertaining 
study ; but it would have been advisable in a work like the 
present, designed for popular reading, to give the reader some 
hints about the method of perpetuation by which these names 
have been handed down to us. ‘The only assumption of surname 
possible in our days, is for a man to change that which he has 
for one which he likes better ; or—as happens in certain country 
districts, particularly in the south-west of Scotland-—for him 
to receive the name of his farm. But while John Thomson, 
owner of the Laighdrums farm, may be universally called “ Old 
Laighdrums,” 
though they may be so addressed in conversation by their 
neighbours, and letters sent to them under the same name, they 


still remain Thomsons, their will, their tombstone, and family | 


Bible bear the name of Thomson, and their descendants, if they 
leave the farm, continue to be Thomsons. Dr. Charnock 
might have traced for us the gradual process by which the 
Saxon peasantry came to imitate the custom of the Norman 
invaders, and have given us examples of the earliest common 
surnames recorded in English history. As it is, this little book 


has been compiled with evident care, and will repay an atten- | 


tive perusal, It is evident that Dr. Charnock’s aim has been 


and his son known as “ Young Laighdrums,” | 








Star—date not given—to the effect that “ At the Liverpool 
Police-court, on Friday, the witnesses and solicitor in two cases 
bore the ominous names of Death, Debt, and Daggers.” The 
name of Death, says Dr. Charnock, is “properly D’Aeth, 
still an English name, and said to be from Aeth in 
Flanders. This may refer to Ath, a fortified town of Belgium, 
prov. Hainault.” He evinces, throughout the book, a partiality 
for the assumption that place has more to do with the origin 
of surnames than any other circumstance ; and certainly, when 
two origins of equal probability are suggested for a name, the 
one being the name of a place, the other the name of a thing, 
we ought to choose the former. When people were all Johns 
and Jameses, it was much more easy to describe a particular 
person by mentioning the place of his abode, in valley, on hill, 
or by the sea-shore, than by stating the colour of his hair (a 
common origin of surnames, nevertheless), or by adding some 
characteristic of his temper or trade. But we are not disposed 
to accept such a derivation as Danger from D’Angers; simply 
for the reason that no corruption in pronunciation—which is 
the common cause of such modifications—could ever produce 
such an entire revolution in sound. The corruption might 
easily take place in writing; but in the vulgar ordering of the 
word to suit popular purposes, D’Angers would more probably 
come out as Dingy, a surname which really does exist. A 
notable instance, in which the alteration of spelling is made to 
suit popular pronunciation is here recorded—* In the parish 
register of Brenchley, co. Kent, there is an entry to the effect 
that in 1612 ‘ John Diamond, son of John du Mont the French- 
man, was baptized.’ The elder Du Mont was a Kentish iron- 
master, who had settled in that country from France.” Here the 
transitioniseffected purposely; although the partial modification 
of Dymond is well known. 

Several ridiculous surnames now in use are corruptions of 
very respectable, not to say aristocratic, titles. Gumboil, for 


| instance, is a corruption of Gumpold or Gundbold, from gund- 


to select those names which have been corrupted into resembling | 


an ordinary word. It is obvious that, in popular use, a name 
which has no very apparent meaning, and which closely re- 
sembles some word with which people are acquainted, will get 
moulded into the latter word. Now there is this danger in 
seeking the origin of these derived names—the danger of 
being too profound, and overlooking the simple explanations 
offered by the name itself. 

We cannot help thinking that, in numerous instances, 
Dr. Charnock has been thus entrapped; and offers us some 
remote and recondite source for quite a simple and patent 
name. Lower, for instance, says that the names Bean and 
Beane are Scotch abbreviations of Benjamin. Bean is more 
particularly a Highland name, however; and if we are to go 
a long way for its origin, we should prefer Dr. Charnock’s 
derivation of it from the Gaelic beag, little, young ; the Welsh, 
bechan ; and Cornish, bighan. But why should we be forbidden 
to assume that Bean is simply derived from bean, a word 
which occurs in Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Danish, and other 
languages? Inthe same way, Dark may probably, in some 
cases, be a corruption of D’Arques, Argues being a town in 
France; but it is much more likely that Dark was a surname 
bestowed upon a man of a dark complexion, and that it enters 
the list of such names as Black, White, Grey, &c., all of which 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin. In the case of Hell, we should 
decidedly say that no man would either assume the name or 
permit himself to be called by it in its English sense; and that 
it is clearly derivable from the German hell, bright. Dr. 
Charnock is always very ingenious in his suggestions ; but he 
is not so invariably convincing. He says of the name Pheasant 
—“ This name, as well as Fesant, Fazan, Fazon, are probably 
from Lepheasant, near St. Austel, from le-vissan, the lower 
place; or le-vease, the outward place.” Now, as the word 
pheasant is derived originally from the Greek, and as it occurs, 
with slight variations, in old French and old English, and in 
nearly every modern European language, it is surely going a 
long way for a derivation to trace it back to le-vissan or le- 
vease. Dr. Charnock says, “ Of course some of the suggested 
derivations are but reasonable guesses; but good guesses are 
better than none at all, and may often lead to the truth.” 
Gratuitous guesses, however, may be supposed to lead no- 
whither. 

Some of the surnames enumerated here are certainly very 
curious. The author quotes a paragraph from the Morning 





* Ludus Patronymicus; or, the Etymology of Curious Surnsmes. By Richard 
Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.5.A., &c. London: Triibner. 


bold, bold in war. Buggin should properly be Bacon, and 
Simper, St. Pierre. A person of the name of Monkey, how- 
ever, can only become, by tracing his etymological genealogy, 
Mannikin. Vulgar is an awkward corruption of Wulfgar, from 
ulf-ger, very helping. Ugly is not much improved by trans- 
ference into Ugley, a parish in Essex. Swine is undoubtedly 
a disagreeable corruption of Swain, from A.S. swan, a herds- 
man. Persons of the name of Smith may not be very proud 
of their name, and may be inclined to add a “y” or an “e” 
to distinguish themselves from the rest of the great family ; 
but they may bless their stars that they escaped one corruption 
of the name—to wit, Smut, the derivation being Smith, Smythe, 
Smyth, Smoote, Smoot, Smout, Smut. Mr. Snovks, on the 


| other hand, might with advantage resume his original name. 





“The word snooks,” says Dr. Charnock, “ is often brought for- 
ward as the answer to an idle question, or as the perpetrator 
of a senseless joke. It was probably the name of a character 
in some modern play or song. The surname is a gross cor- 
ruption of Sevenoaks, from Sevenoaks, Kent, the provincial 
of which is Se’noaks.” Shirt is a corruption from Sherard; 
Sheet, of Sheath; Onion, of Unwyn; Grumble, of Grimbald; 
Gaby, of Gabriel; Pill, of Peel; while Physick comes from 
Lefisick in Cornwall; Pert, from Pert in Forfar; Inkpen, from 
Inkpen in Berks; and Hog, Goose, and similar names, from 
quite inoffensive foreign adjectives. The few examples we have 
culled will show the interesting matter contained in this volume, 
which we can heartily commend to our readers. Not, however, 
for purposes of deep study ; for it has been the opinion of many 
physicians that no pursuit is so provocative of mental aberra- 
tion as philology. It has also been wickedly suggested that 
these physicians are wrong, in so far as the philologist must 
be mad before he begins. 








MORE VERSES-* 


WE have several times had occasion to remark that modern 
verse-writing was not, on the whole, very grateful reading; and 
it may not unnaturally be asked in reply why we should again 
and again recur to it. There is but one answer. Every man 
who publishes a book has a right to demand a fair criticism. 
In many cases, these tiny volumes are put forth as mere 
specimens, and the writer waits to hear whether it is worth his 
while to follow up such tentatives by further efforts. Un- 





‘ * Jeanne Dare, and Other Poems. By Robert Steggall. London: A. W. 
ennett. 
Harp Echoes. By John Power. Same Publisher. 
Vesper Songs. By 8. C. Rogers. London: Freeman, 
The Mexican. By John M. Dagnall. New York American News Company. 


Village Bells. By John Brent, F.S.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
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doubtedly, the man who pauses until he is told whether or not 
it is worth his while, has no very special bent that way, and is 
quite certain never to do anything worth regarding. But unless 
some more or less capable petson—capable by reason of much 
and weary experience of verse-writing—steps forward and tells 
the aspirant that he had better stop, he may go on for years 


dropping his little volumes into the great stream of Oblivion, | 
with little annoyance to anybody else, but with much heart- | 


breaking to himself. We make no further apology, therefore, for 
again introducing to our readers a little company of would-be 
poets. 

The Maid of Orleans finds another worshipper in Mr. 
Steggall; and no one will deny that he brings much tender- 
ness of sentiment and much daintiness of diction to lay before 
the shrine of his heroine. There is some poetical justice in its 
being reserved for Englishmen to make as much as possible of 
Joan of Arc, after having burned her; and we are thankful 
that not upon our country falls the stigma of having provoked 


the unholy laughter. of Voltaire’s twenty-one ribald “ Chants.” | 


Mr. Steggall’s poem is very prettily worded, and here and there 
brightens into something like poetic intensity; but it seems to 
us to have no very definite originality or strength about it. 
Perhaps the best, passages in the poem refer to Joan’s visions, 
for the reality of which Mr. Steggall combats very ingeniously. 
He says— 
“ And well, too, she loved 

In twilight hour, that dreaming seemed to breathe 

Soft inspirations from a better world, 

Alone to sit and watch the starlets grow ; 

Or in meek-maiden fashion, though endued 

With light divine and thought beyond her years, 

To interpret the mysterious undertones 

Which Silence, full of nature’s secrets, breathes 

In Night’s attentive ear: when oft befell, 

As the star-dreamer, inscient of the stars, 

Gives them a nomenclature of his own. 

And knows them for none other, nor much heeds 

If they have other names in heaven or no— 

Her spirit, strack by aspirations new 

To startling echoes which in faith she held 

For veritable voices of the spheres, 

Gave thereunto, according to her light, 

A mortal meaning of intent divine.” 


And there are some very fine lines descriptive of the crowning 
of the king in Nétre Dame. From these we take the fol- 
lowing :— 
In sight of all, 

Radiant with pale pure ideality, 

As ’twere the light of lilies o’er her face, 

Before the glowing altar and amid 

The sudden outburst, as from heaven hard by, 

Of jubilation anthems, on her knees 

She fell and clasped his own and wept for joy, 

And kissed the feet that thenceforth should imprint 

Right Royal patent on the realm of France, 

And hailed him ‘ fall-born God-anointed king!’ 

Then rose ; and, turning to the girl she was, 

Declared her mission ended ;—for again 

There came that bleating of her father’s sheep 

The vesper chimes of Domremi, and sounds 

Of girlish gambols on the village green.” 


The author of “ Harp Echoes” treats us to a preface, in 
which he explains the object of his little volume. He begins 
thus originally :—“ It has been frequently observed that the 
life of a nation is moulded rather by Song than by formal 
precept, oral or written. ‘Give me,’ says one, ‘the creation of 
a people’s ballads, and let who will make their laws.’” He 
then proceeds to show how very inferior Homer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton, as poets, are to King David; and then laments 
that the melody of David’s psalms has been stolen from them 
by the translators. Here, then, is the proposition. The Psalms 
of David, as they stand, are the divinest poems in the world; 
they are yet imperfect; and it is Mr. Power who comes forward 
to restore to them “the music which our translators have 
withheld.” After this introduction, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to say that Mr. Power’s paraphrases are mere turgid bombast 
—a burlesque of the original, if it were possible to burlesque 
such simple and beautiful compositions. Who, for instance, 
would recognise the Psalm beginning ‘“ Why do the heathen 
rage, and the people imagine a vain thing,” in such common- 
place rigmarole as the following :— 


* What rage is this that drives the heathen soul, 
And stirs the restless crowd with vain desire ; 
Wild, lawless motions shunning all control, 
And hurling all abroad keen darts of fire ! 


The world’s great kings, ’twould seem, have framed a will, 
That fain would plack the Christ from off His throne, 
Like maddening counsels ali the rulers fill, 

While darkness hideth all the starry zone.” 





_ produce ‘ Daisy Swain. 





If this was the sort of “ music” which David sang before 
— we are not surprised that the King threw a javelin at 
im. 

Then our next verse-writer must also needs be down upon poor 
David. Mr. Rogers is not content with giving “ Vignettes 
from the Life of David,” but he, too, must paraphrase a Psalm. 
Here are the last lines :— 


“Thou hast spread for me a table in the presence of my foes, 

Thou hast crowned my head with gladness, and my joyful cup 

overflows, 

And for ever with the Lord shall I abide!” 

When Mr. Rogers writes in his own proper person, he gives us 
smooth and tolerable verses, but they are not poetry, nor does 
he—so we imagine from a hint in one of his sonnets—suppose 
that they are. The nearest resemblance to anything ap- 
proaching originality we can find in the volume is “ A Love- 
Song.” 

“ Byron,” says the New York Day-Book, “ wrote ‘ Don 
Juan;’ Shelley, ‘Prometheus Bound;’ and Coleridge, 
‘Christobel ’ (sic) ; but neither of the three had the genius to 
7” Now “Daisy Swain” was written 
by Mr. John M. Dagnall, the author of the book before us; 
and it was therefore with a joyful fear and trembling that we 
proceeded to open a fresh work from the pen of such a brilliant 


| genius. “The Mexican,” then, is a tale, in blank verse, of 
| considerable length. ‘ Our hero,” says Mr. Dagnall,— 


** Our hero was 
A righteous man, a man of holy views ; 
Sinless of conscience, sincere in creed.” 


We further learn that 


** Few his strength could boast; 
And he who dared dispute his way, he’d rap 
With well-aimed blows, his sconce, until his eyes 
Would flash with stars ’’— 


so that he must have been a stalwart and doughty hero. We 
confess, however, that the poetic glare of Mr. Dagnall’s pages 
was too much for our feeble critical eyes, and that we found 
it quite impossible to follow the brilliant adventures of the 
Mexican. By the aid of certain small woodcuts, we see that 
he was ofttimes in divers perils, and, indeed, at a particular 
point of his career, we find one young woman, of passionate 
blood, thus addressing him :— 


*O thou false man, 
My love you scorn, my beauty rare despise!” 


Much as we admire Mr. Dagnall, we confess to an insular 
prejudice in favour of the milder lights of Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Byron. 

We are very glad to observe that Mr. Brent’s “ Village 
Bells” has reached a second edition. Itis seldom one meets 
among unacknowledged poets with the unaffected tenderness 
and true poetic sympathy which nearly every one of these 
pages displays. Mr. Brent does not always take pains to prune 
away commonplace idioms; but the thought which dwells in 
his lines is invariably suggestive and true; and some of his 
descriptive passages are unusually vivid and faithful. We 
cordially wish this writer a larger audience than he has yet 
commanded. 








A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS-* 


In the neat little volame before us we have a collection of 
most pleasing novellettes, apparently intended for girls and 
young women, but containing much that cannot fail to be read 
with pleasure and profit by those of maturer years. The 
heroine of the first story, Laura Richmond, is one of those 
exquisite creatures whose character all good little girls who 
aspire to matrimony, and would avoid cats, parrots, and the 
ordinary pets of old maidenhood, will do well to emulate. 
Laura is one of three sisters, the daughter of a very good old 
lady of moderate fortune, who cannot do too much for the poor, 
and is continually occupied in schemes tending to their welfare. 
Laura’s two sisters suffer from imperfections which contrast 
strongly with her sterling qualities. Harriet, the eldest, is 
thoroughly selfish and somewhat lazy. Josephine, the other 
sister, played at charity until she became engaged to be 
married, and then gave it up much in the same way as she 


would a doll which she had outgrown. There is no mistaking 


Laura’s good works, however. She attends upon old bedridden 
Goody Fairdew, looking after the wants of the old dame, 


making her bed, visiting her two or three times a day to 





* A Bister’s Bye-Hours. By the Author of “ Studies for Stories.” London: 
Strahan & Co. 
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prepare her meals for her, and smoothing the poor old creature's 
road to her last home. Goody having departed, Laura is at a 
loss for some good work with which to occupy herself. She 
would “ cry out for a mission” but that she hates cant, and 
remembers the ease with which young ladies throw over their 
missions as soon as they become engaged to be married. 
District visiting was not to be had since the advent of a paragon 
of a curate, who was always in and out of the houses; all the 
districts were occupied already, and, apart from that, she did 
not fancy the occupation. She thought it might do very well 
for the districts, but she questioned its benefits to the visitors, 
and she expresses herself rather vigorously indeed upon the 
subject :— 

 ¢ Well, mamma,’ she continued, remarking her mother’s air of 
disapproval, ‘ it certainly would not be good for me. I don’t wish to 
make a kind of occupation of the poor, and go to see them for my own 
benefit, because I have nothing else to do. I call that playing at 
charity. 
know, and farm it, avowedly for their own amusement, Idle women 
take a little land (the difference is that on their land are houses in- 


stead of weeds), and they farm it, only in place of mangel-wurzel and j 
; 4 reales ti attached to him, she declines an offer of marriage which he 


clover they sow succession crops of tracts and grocery tickets. 


An occupation soon presents itself for Laura. The ladies lose 
£200 a year of their income in some mining speculation, and 
Laura determines to assist in the reduction of expenses which 
necessarily follows upon this by undertaking the duties pre- 
viously performed by Moxon, the ladies’ maid, and in the nice 
little room looking out upon the garden we soon find her busily 
engaged cleaning the silver, washing glass and china, doing 
needle-work, and generally making herself a very useful person. 
Modern young ladies who aspire to be something more than 
“ girls of the period,” will do well to reflect upon what Laura 
says with reference to household drudgery :— 

*“¢Tt is quite a new invention, you know,’ said Laura, ‘ to let gen- 
tlewomen have nothing to do in the house: our great-grand mothers 


had no notion of such idleness. How often did our Great-Aunt Clare 
amuse us with descriptions of how the Colonel used to come and pay 


| 











It’s a kind of farming. Idle men take a little land, you | 


| giving her credit for all sorts of ill-natured things. 


his duty to her elder sister, and she as a child used to look on and ad- | 


mire his uniform and his wig! She and her friends, the Member’s 
daughters, used to iron their laces and great-great-grandpapa’s ruffs 
out of doors in the hot weather, under the grest walnut-trees, and the 
young officers used to go in and out of the house to fetch and carry 
the irons for them and lounge about her ironing-board. What a beauty 
she must have been, if she was like her portrait! And wha‘a pretty 
scene it must have been, old Great-Aunt Delia in her quilted petticoat 
and the little hat stuck on the top of her powdered curls, lifting up 
the delicate laces and frills with her dainty hands, and their ancient 
mother keeping a sharp look-out from the casement, and calling the 
Colonel to order if she thought his compliments caused any pause in 
the business of the afternoon. Then they used to spin. What a 
graceful occupation that must have been!’ ” 


Among Laura’s other good qualities is a complete absence of 
anything like vanity. She thinks herself very plain; can 
never realize the notion of matrimony interfering with her mis- 
sion, and continues to be as industrious as ever. We need 
scarcely point out, however, that no one with a spark of that 
thorough kindliness and good nature which must distinguish 
the author of this book would think for a moment of allowing 
such a girl as Laura to drift into old maidenhood; and when 
Dick Vernon comes home from India we have a strong notion 
that something pleasant is eventually going to happen. Dick 
is brother of Mrs. Richmond, Laura’s sister-in-law, a capital 
fellow in all respects, and an intense lover of children—a 
quality, by the way, which he had ample opportunity of 
cultivating at his sister’s house :— 


“It was a usual thing with him shortly to be woke in the morning 
by very small children, who, having escaped from the nursery, stood 
on tiptoe holding by his counterpane, stared at him with great eyes, 


*¢*T don’t know,’ said Laura, demurely, and not more put out of 
countenance than might have been expected. 

* ¢ She can’t be married,’ said Miss Milly, ‘ till somebody comes to 
marry her; can you, Lolly ?’ 

“Laura had been startled into her first answer, but now she said 
nothing: and Dick made some slight observation, which was intended 
in her interest to divert the children’s attention to something else. 
Bat when they had answered it, and a further question that he put, 
they returned to the attack. 

*<Tt won’t be at all fair, then, if somebody doesn’t come,’ said the 
boy, tumbling himself head over heels out of the window. Then, ag 
if the suitability of the thing had suddenly struck him, he secured 
Dick by the legs, and exclaimed, ‘ Why can’t Uncle Dick marry her? 
Perhaps he came on purpose.’ 

*** No, he didn’t,’ said Milly, ‘he came to see mamma; and perhaps 
Lolly doesn’t wish——’ 

“Dick, with a countenance of the utmost possible redness, 
and literally held by the legs, did not know what to do or where 
to look. 

““*Ob, yes, she does. I know she does. Uncle Dick, dear, do 
marry Lolly—do. She wants you to marry her so much; don’t you, 
Lolly ? And we want to go to the wedding.’ ” 


Although Dick became very fond of Laura, and she equally 


makes her, and when forced goes out as a governess to find her 
new position as sad as many poor girls do. Just before she 
returned home for the vacation she reads in a newspaper an 
account of how Dick, at the risk of his life, saved a woman and 
child from a burning house, and when she sees her old lover 
bearing traces of the injuries he had received and carrying his 
broken arm in a sling, it is too much for her; she turns to him 
and says, “ Dick, will you kiss me?” This example young 
ladies with lovers like Dick Vernon will do well to follow. 

The other stories are quite equal in interest, and merit with 
that of Laura Richmond. “ The Black Polyanthus,” which is 
quite a school-girls’ story, is very pathetic. It tells of a little 
girl, Miss Palmer, who was greatly misunderstood by her com- 
panions, they mistaking her shy reserve for sulkiness, and 
On one 
occasion a party of the girls go out to buy flowers, and find 
that the whole supply has been bought up by Miss Palmer. 
They consider this very selfish; and finding a black polyanthus 
belonging to one of the girls lying with the stem broken just at 
the flower, think that Miss Palmer was so wicked as to cut it. 
Her uncle comes to see the ill-used little girl, and hearing that 
the other girls are unkind to her, takes her away home with 
him. Shortly afterwards the girls find how unjust they have 
been. They learn that Miss Palmer bought the flowers in- 
tending to make them a present of them, and that the break- 


ing of the stalk of the black polyanthus was the doing of a 


rabbit. They accordingly write letters asking forgiveness, 


_ and send presents to their injured little companion; but the 


and departed, after ascertaining that he had not got away in the | 


night. 


“ Boys not quite so small came to see him shave, and poked their | 
girls waylaid him on the stairs,and | 


fingers into his pomatum. Small 
made him carry them down. When he was seated the family clus- 
tered about him, and cansed him to go through all his accomplish- 
ments—to whistle, to sing, and imitate the cries of animals: after 
this, when he went to the stables, the boys went too.” 


Dick and his tiny friends on one occasion pay a visit to 
Mrs, Richmond's, and the baby having a shrewd suspicion where 
something good to eat was to be found, insisted upon being 
conducted to Laura’s little room, where that industrious young 
lady was discerned by Dick in the act of washing up cups 
and saucers. Josephine’s marriage was talked about, and 
afforded the children, who hung in clusters about Dick’s legs as 
he sat upon the window-sill, an opportunity of asking Laura 
when she intended to be married, and of expressing their opinions 
upon the subject. We have seldom seen a better deseription 
of children’s prattle, and the distressing circumstances which 
may attend upon it :— 


Lolly, when will it be your turn to be married?’ 








presents are returned to them, for Miss Palmer dies the 
morning the letters reach her. 

The last story in this collection, ‘‘ Muschachito Mio,” is very 
dissimilar to those which precede it, dealing as it does with 
startling adventures rather than with domestic scenes. As an 
indication of the ability of the author in this respect, we are 
tempted to give the following vigorous serpent story :— 


“¢T noticed a great lamp of something lying in the path; it was as 
big as a calf, of a grey colour, and spotted with white; if I thought 
about it at all, 1 supposed it was astone. I never absolutely looked 
at it till we were within a pace of it, then my eyes seemed drawn 
to it, and fixed upon it. It was a serpent. The mule sprang 
back and snorted; her eyes looked as if they would start from her 
head. 

“«* There she lay, the odious thing, sleek and fat, all coiled up and 
knotted, and her little eyes leering at me with a horrid sort of deceit- 
ful smile in them. It could not have been more than one moment 
that I sat gaping at her, but it seemed a year, and then the mule cried 
out almost like a human creature, and turned round and tore up again 
past the other mules, straining and stumbling, and still uttering 
that fearful cry, till in two or three minutes we were up again 
in that level place; and I turned and saw all the other mules 
but one tearing up the ascent, and poor little Owen straining up 
on foot. 

“There was dust in the road,—first I saw only that,—then, in the 
twinkling of an eye, I saw Owen’s mule creeping up slowly, and my 
first thought was wonder where the serpent could be: and my next, 
wonder at the tremendous long tail that this mule was trailing after 
her. In another instant this tail was reared up and brandished over 
her back, and she was sprawling on the road; and the tail was that 
great serpent. Directly the serpent and the mule were rolled up 
together into one mass, and rocking from side to side, and writhing 
and struggling. At last—the wretched mule kicking still—they 
both fell together over the edge of the precipice, and went plump 
into the top of a tree, and, while we sat quaking and looking on, 
they crashed down from thence, and rolled among the ferns and 
canes, and were lost.’ ”’ 


We put the little book down with regret. We have said 
enough to show that it is brimful of true warm affection, and 
that it is as faultless in language as it is simple in style. 
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THE HERMITS.* 


WE noticed Mr. Kingsley’s “ Hermits ” briefly last week, and 
we are glad to return to an essay written in so wise and liberal 
a spirit, in furtherance of a design equally wise. It was a happy 
idea on the part of the projector of this series that books 
should be written expressly for Sunday reading, which should 
do something more than afford abstract subjects of meditation. 
We have no want of the latter class of books ; and though there 
is no reason Why there should not be as many more of them as 
can find readers, we take it to be a grave error that Sunday 
reading should be confined tothem. Christianity has a history 
as well as a creed; and there is hardly any history of which 
the great body of professing Christians is so ignorant, especially 
perhaps in this country. We have been in the habit of taking 
our stand upon the Bible, as if it contained everything that is 
necessary, a8 in one sense, no doubt, it does. But it records 
for us only a very small portion of the history of the Christian 
faith. How Christianity struggled with Paganism, how it 
overcame it, and gave a new principle to the world, and what 
were the lives of those great men whose teaching, whose 
writings, whose example were the means by which that new 
principle was propagated, are topics which have not received 
anything like the attention due to them. Yet it is not too 
much to say that the history of Christianity is the history of 
civilization, and that it was only through the extraordinary 
piety of such men as the hermits and monks that a demoralized 
world was overcome. There was not, perhaps, an unmixed 


good; but what body of men ever was? It is well to know | Give him a book to read, and put him in our empty cell.” 


something of these men, and there are few writers who can speak 
of them in a way at once so entertaining and so edifying. 
“ By their own merits,” Mr. Kingsley says, “let the lives of 
the Fathers stand or fall; and stand they will in one sense: 
for whatever else they are ‘not, this they are—the histories of 
good men. Their physical science and their demonology may 
have been on a par with those of the world around them; but 
they possessed what the world did not possess—faith in the 
utterly good and self-sacrificing God, and an ideal of virtue 
and purity such as had never been seen since the first 
Whitsuntide.” 


* And [he continues] they set themselves to realize that ideal, 
with a simplicity, an energy, an endurance, which was altogether 
heroic. How far they were right in ‘giving up the world’ depends 
entirely on-what the world was then like, and whether there was any 
hope of reforming it. It was their opinion that there was no such 


hope; and those who know best the facts which surrounded them, its | 


utter frivolity, its utter vicigusness, the deadness which had fallen on 
art, science, philosophy, human life, whether family, social, or political ; 
the prevalence of slavery, in forms altogether hideous and unmen- 
tionable; the insecurity of life and property, whether from military 
and fiscal tyranny, or from perpetual inroads of the so-called ‘ bar- 
barians ’—those, I say, who know these facts best, will be most 
inclined to believe that the old hermits were wise in their generation ; 
that the world was past salvation; that it was not a wise or humane 
thing to marry and bring children into the world ; that, in such a state 
of society, an honest and virtuous man could not exist, and those who 
wished to remain honest and virtuous must flee into the desert, and 
be alone with God and their fellows. .... These men were, it has 
been well said, the very fathers of purity. And if, in that and other 
matters, they pushed their purpose to an extreme—if, by devoting 
themselves utterly to it alone, they suffered, not merely in wideness 
of mind or in power of judging evidence, but even in brain, till they 
became—some of them—at times insane from over-wrought nerves 
—it is not for us to blame the soldier for the wounds which have 
crippled him, or the physician for the disease which he has caught 
himeelf while trying to heal others. Let us not speak ill of the bridge 
which carries us over, nor mock at those who did the work for us as 
seemed to them best, and perhaps in the only way in which it could 
be done in those evildays. As a matter of fact, through these men’s 
teaching and example, we have learnt what morality, purity, and 
Christianity we possess ; and if any answer that we have learnt them 
from the Scriptures, who but these men preserved the Scriptures to 
us? Who tanght us to leok on them as sacred and inspired? Who 
taught us to apply them to our daily lives, and find comfort and 
teaching in every sge, in words written ages ago by another race in 
a foreign land? The Scriptures were the book, generally the only 
book, which they read and meditated, not merely from morn till night, 
but, as far as fainting nature would allow, from night till morn again.” 


This is a high estimate of the mission of the hermits, but it 
is not too high. They had to help to subdue a world which 
had become a stranger to virtue, and which knew not justice. 
They could only do this by making their lives stand out in the 
boldest contrast to society. They could be independent of it; 
they so little emulated its honour, its applause, its possessions, 
that they rejected them all, and refused everything that was 
not necessary to the bare sustentation of life. By such literal 
abnegation of self they became masters of the world, having 
first mastered themselves. They were not dreamers, nor 





* Sunda hbeory for Household Reading. Part Ii.—The Hermits. By the 
Rev, Charles Kingsley. London: Macmillan. 








enthusiasts, as we understand the term, but men of shrewd 
sense, with all their wits about them. “The Historia Lausiaca 
and the Pratum Spirituale,” says Mr. Kingsley, “ have many 
a story and many a saying as weighty, beautiful, and instructive 
now as they were fifteen hundred years ago,—stories which show 
that graces and virtues such as the world had never seen before, 
save in the persecuted and half-unknown Christians of the first 
three centuries, were cultivated to noble fruitfulness by the 
monks of the East.” There is that, for instance, which a voice 
said to Anthony when he saw the snares which were spread over 
the whole earth, and asked, sighing, ‘“ Who can pass safely over 
there?” and the voice answered, “ Humility alone.” Serapion 
the Sindonite could not read, but he could say all the Scriptures 
by heart. “He sold himself to certain play-actors for twenty 
gold pieces, and laboured for them as a slave till he had won 
them to Christ, and made them renounce the theatre; after 
which he made his converts give the money to the poor and 
went his way.” Another story :—Some monks were eating at 
a festival, and one said to the serving-man, “I eat nothing 
cooked; tell them to bring me salt.” The serving man began 
to talk loudly : ‘‘ That brother eats no cooked meat; bring him 
a little salt.” Quoth Abbot Theodore: “It were more better 
for thee, brother, to eat meat in thy cell, than to hear thyself 
talked about in the presence of thy brethren.” There is a 


| strong touch of humour in the following: A brother came to 


| 


| 


Abbot Silvanus, in Mount Sinai, and found the brethren 
working, and said, “ Why labour you for the meat which 
perisheth ? Mary chose the good part.” The Abbot said, 


| About the ninth hour the brother looked out, to see if he would 


be called to eat, and at last came to the Abbot, and asked, “ Do 
not the brethren eat to-day, Abbot?” “Yes.” “Then why 
was I not called?” Then, quoth Abbot Silvanus: “Thou art 
a spiritual man, and needest not their food. We are carnal, 
and must eat, because we work; but thou has chosen the better 
part.” Here is another similar rebuke to spiritual pride: John, 


| the dwarf, wanted to be “ without care, like the angels, doing 





nothing but praise God.” So he threw away his cloak, left 
his brother the abbot, and went into the desert. But after 
seven days he came back, and knocked at the door. “ Who is 
there? ” asked his brother. “ John.” “ Nay, John is turned into 
an angel, and isno moreamong men.” So he left him outside 
all night; and in the morning gave him to understand that if 
he was a man he must work, but that if he was an angel he 
had no need to live in a cell. “ Do not trust yourself till you 
are out of this world,” said an old man to another who was 
boasting that he was dead to the world; “If you are dead, 
the devil is not.” “I never went to sleep with a quarrel 
against any man,” said Abbot Agathon, “mor did I, 
as far as lay in me, let one who had a quarrel against me, 
sleep till he had made peace.” Abbot Poemen said often, 
“Let malice never overcome thee. If any man do thee 
harm, repay him with good, that thou mayest conquer evil 
with good.” One more sample of the shrewdness and humour 
of the hermits. “In a congregation at Scetis, when many 
men’s lives and conversation had been talked over, Abbot Pior 
held his tongue. After it was over he went out, and filled a 
sack with sand and put it on his back. Then he took a little 
bag, filled it likewise with sand, and carried it beforehim. And 
when the brethren asked him what he meant, he said, ‘ The 
sack behind is my own sins, which are very many; yet I have 
cast them behind my back, and will not see them nor weep over 
them. But I have put these few sins of my brother’s before 
my eyes, and am tormenting myself over them, and condemning 
my brother.” Such is the habit of our day as well as of that 
of the Abbot Pior. Those who may wish to obtain some 
clearer idea of the hermits, and of the influence they exercised 
upon the world, though living out of it, will find Mr. Kingsley’s 
graceful essay as pleasant reading as it is instructive. And 
it is time now that the lives of these men should be examined, 
and that the important part they play in the history of 
Christianity should no longer be ignored, or attributed to 
ignorance and fanaticism. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


“Tue Positive Philosophy of M. Auguste Comte” forms the subject 
of the first article in the Edinburgh. It isa very interesting sum~ 
mary of the writings of Comte, characterized by fairness and temper, 
yet resulting in a condemnation of the general effect of the Philo- 
sopher’s teaching. The critic sees much that was estimable in 
the character and life of Comte; and some parts of his system— 
thoce having reference to the proper mode of studying natural phe- 
nomena by the inductive process—he appears to adopt. But hig 
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ideas on religious faith—his rejection of anything like Theism, and 
his wild notions about a religion of Humanity, consisting of a worship 
of the race in the abstract, combined with various superstitious 
ceremonies with respect to guardian angels, &c., and the elaboration 
of a system of priestly government as absolute as that of Roman 
Catholicism—he utterly condemns. The article, which is based on 
the writings of Comte himself, and on the expositions of his philo- 
sophy contributed by M. Littré, Dr. Bridges, Mr. Richard Congreve, 
Mr. Mill, and Mr. G. H. Lewes, may be accepted, by those who are 
not disposed to toil through the whole of the French philosopher's 
works, as a very useful account of an important development 
of modern free thought. The paper on ‘“ Western China ‘ 
throws some light on the condition of a part of the 
Celestial Empire of which we know very little. It appears 
that in the provinces of Yunnan and Eastern Toorkistan “the 
yoke of the Pekin Government has been thrown off by the native 
population, and the insurgents in both cases are Mohammedans.” The 
insurrection, in fact, spreads over many other districts in the same 
quarter, and there are reasons for believing “that this remote part of 
the world may at present be the scene of a great Moslem revival, and 
that, under the proselytism of scattered knots of enthusiastic Moollahs, 
millions of Chinese and Tartars, recoiling from the cold nihilism of 
Boodha to the vivid faith that is in Mohammed, must have flown to 
arms in a spirit of fiery fanaticism, directed primarily against their 
own Government, but ready to blaze out in any direction where infidels 
are to be exterminated.” The effect of these events, the writer thinks, 
will be to aid, though only in a slight degree, the break-up of Mantchu 
power in China. In the meanwhile, Russia is looking on with eager 
eyes ; but the reviewer assures us that all over Central Asia a feeling 
is gaining ground of antagonism to Russia, and of inclination towards 
England. In the article on “ The Monks of the West,” M. de Monta- 
lembert’s work on that subject, and others of a cognate character, are 
reviewed, with some pleasant gossip about the saints of Ireland and 
Britain, and with a moral at the end, which is thus set forth :— 


*M. de Montalembert is a keen admirer of the free constitution of 
England, and his love for all that is great in the English character 
has acquired strength with years. It is perhaps strange that he 
should fail to connect the self-government of Englishmen with the fact 
that their idea of sacrifice is not that of Latin Christianity. In the 
monks and nuns of all ages M. de Montalembert sees a host of inter- 
cessors whose lives are needed to keep the world sweet, and without 
whose prayers the salt of humanity would lose its savour. The same 
faith animates a prominent, though perhaps not large, section in the 
Church of England ; and these also assert, with M. de Montalembert, 
that the rejection of their claims is the rejection of the belief of any 
medium between the soul and God. We have not long since had 
occasion to express our belief that this truly expresses the state of the 
case. Believing this, we are constrained to maintain further that, 
although the monastic orders have done much to promote the good 
of man, the ideal which they have proposed to themselves is no more 
that of genuine sacrifice than a collection of probable statements in 
history. The highest forms of self-surrender are those of which the 
world knows nothing, and whose beauty is derived not from the halo 
of sacerdotal sentiment, but from the quiet discharge of unromantic 
and, it may be, irksome duties.” 


* Technical and Scientific Education” goes over the ground recently 
trodden in the reports of the artisans selected by the Council of the 
Society of Arts to visit the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and strongly 
recommends the better education of our skilled workmen, without 
which we shall not long be enabled to maintain our supremacy in 
manufactures. Bunsen’s Memoirs are next reviewed in a readable 
summary of an excessively long book; Major Malleson’s * History of 
the French in India” furnishes matter for another article, and the 
political essay of the number is a trenchant attack on Mr. Disraeli’s 
Ministry. Perhaps the most interesting of all the articles, however, 
is that on “ The Irish Abroad,’ which does not give a favourable 
account of our Hibernian fellow-subjects, either here or in other 
countries. The article of course has reference chiefly to the Irish in 
the United States, the facts with reference to whom are derived 
from Mr. Maguire’s work on the subject. We are told that, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1861, there were in the States 1,611,304 Irish 
born in Ireland. And Irish settlement in America is not a thing of 
yesterday. For twenty years in the early part of last century, 
Irish emigrants poured into the British possessions in the New 
World (chiefly into what are now the middle and southern States) 
at the rate of nearly 12,000 per annum; but these were almost 
entirely Scotch-Irish from Ulster, Protestants, and not by any means 
pure Celts. The genuine Irish immigration began about the com- 
mencement of the present century, and since the famine of 1846 the 
Celtic and Catholic Irish have been seeking the dominion of the stars 
and stripes at the rate of from fifty to a hundred thousand a year. It 
is evident that in a few generations the population of the United 
States will possess a very large Irish element, and this must have an 
important influence on politics and religion in the great Republic. 
With respect to religion, however, it should be remarked that large 
numbers of the Irish in America forsake Romanism as soon as they 
have acquired a position in the country, and that the same thing takes 
place among the native-born children of emigrants who have themselves 











| 
| 
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remained faithful to the Church. Roman Catholicism, therefore, is for 
the present losing more than it gains in the United States. Still, the 
Papistical element is strong, and it is all on the side of the most 
fanatical Ultramontane views—a fact which, together with the exces- 
sive “rowdyism” of the Irish communities, makes the emigrants 
greatly disliked and dreaded by the Americans, however much the 
latter may be compelled to flatter them. On this subject, the 
reviewer says :— 


“ There can be no doubt whatever, in spite of Mr. Mgguire’s repeated 
asseveration, that the Irish are the most unpopular of all the immi- 
grants with the native Americans. But the dislike is entirely confined 
to the Irish of the first generation. They are, indeed, usually dis- 
owned themselves by those of the second generation, who become 
thoroughly Americanized in thought and feeling, and often make no 
scruple to deny their origin. We believe that this dislike is rather 
increasing than diminishing of late years, chiefly on account of the 
part they have played in American politics, though their political 
influence is happily confined to the first generation, and is only 
powerful in a few large cities. The Irish were always opposed to the 
anti-slavery movement, being consistent and strenuous supporters of 
that democratic party which included the Southern slaveowners and 
their abettors at the North, and they were opposed to the civil war 
through their hatred of the negro. Mr. Maguire attempta to extol 
the services of the Irish soldiers in the war, but he forgets that they 
fought with equal determination and vigour on both sides; and that, 
after the fall of General M‘Clellan, the Irish enlistments in the North 
almost entirely ceased, and their old hatred of the negro broke out in 
the bloody scenes of the New York insurrection. They are also 
politically obnoxious to the more moral class of Americans, by their 
persistent opposition to all the measures of moral reformers to restrict 
the consumption of spirituous liquors. But no part of their political 
conduct has excited such a deep and even personal rancour as their 
opposition to the Common Schools, which are unquestionably among 
the very noblest institutions of American society. Understanding the 
difficulties of universal suffrage, and the rock on which it is almost 
always wrecked—namely, the ignorance and the indifference of the 
great mass of the electors—the early Americans saw that if it was 
the daty of the State to educate at all, it was bound to impart that 
sound instruction which, by teaching the duties of good citizenship, 
inculcating obedience to law, strengthening the intellect and stimu- 
lating the moral affections, is necessary to secure the ends of good 
government. But the Roman Catholic clergy were no friends of 
Common-school education, or of any education whatever that was not 
in the hands of the priesthood; and gathering up the Irish population 
of the cities into their hands, they formed them into a political party, 
which politicians were ready enough to flatter and conciliate for their 
votes, the priests behind the scenes, all the while wielding the balance 
of power in the struggle of parties. The result was that the native 
Americans were, in some places, completely defeated and found them- 
selves unable, as they said, to keep the system of public instruction 
out of the hands of Papists and infidels. They were still farther in- 
censed to find that all historical allusions obnoxious to Popish sensibili- 
ties contained in the Common-school books of New York city had been 
mysteriously and surreptitiously expunged from the stereotyped plates, 
so that pages appeared in some instances quite blank, or in others 
quite black. This Irish victory, however, was confined to a few lead- 
ing centres, and did not achieve all the practical results that were 
anticipated. Tke clergy have been compelled to establish Christian 
Brothers’ Schools in several large cities, but they are quite unable to 
compete with the more liberal and better-managed Common Schools, 
to which the Irish still flock. It is an undoubted fact that these schools 
have done much to modify the character, eliminate the deficiencies, 
and develop the excellences of the Irish, who, in spite of all the 
efforts of their clergy to withdraw them from such liberal scholastic 
influences, so as to retain their national features unchanged or only 
slightly modified, pass, in the second generation, into the great mass 
of the American community, and may be ranked amongst its most 
energetic and intelligent citizens.” 


In Great Britain, at the last census, there were 805,717 Irish, and 
the number is also great in Canada and Australia. When it is con- 
sidered that Fenianism has its ramifications in all these countries, it 
must be admitted that we are exposed to a danger which it will 
require our utmost skill to counteract. 


The Quarterly opens with an article on “ Lord Macaulay and his 
School,’’ which, while fully acknowledging the brilliant abilities of the 
great Whig historian, condemns him for persistent misrepresentation 
on a great many subjects. It includes a reference to the “ Junius” 
controversy, and pronounces against the claims of Sir Philip Francis. 
“The Use of Refuse” is one of those admirable articles on social 
topics for which the Quarterly has long been famous. It traces the 
ultimate uses of all kinds of cast-out materials, and introduces the 
reader, in a popular style, to a great deal of curious matter. The 
paper on “ Robert South” gives a most genial, lively, and discrimi- 
nating account of that high Tory clergyman of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with extracts from his sermons, so fall of spirit and fire that 
probably many readers will be sent to the originals for themselves. 
We have next a discourse on “ University Reform,” in which the 
modern Liberal ideas with regard to religious equality at Oxford and 
Cambridge are, as might be expected, strongly opposed, and England 
is warned against making her Universities like those of Germany, 
which “are free from any taint of particalar religious government.” 
In the paper on ‘“‘ Lord Ronilly’s Irish Publications” we are made 
acquainted with some of the wild old * Chronicles” of the sister 
island, which, whatever their value as history, are remarkable a6 
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specimens of Celtic popular literature. The reviewer thus introduces 
and comments on some passages which he quotes from the English 
translation :— 


“It is to be understood that a favourite image for the giddy excite- 
ment of the battle is that of a flight of birds as it were wheeling and 
fluttering about the heads of the champions. The bard is describing 
the onset at Clontarf :—‘ The battalions were now arranged and drawn 
up on both sides in such order and in such manner that a four-horsed 
chariot could run from one end to the other of the lines on either side 
on their heads, so compact were they; and the battalions then made a 
stout, furious, barbarous, smashing onset on each other... . . And it 
will be one of the wonders of the day of judgment to relate the de- 
scription of this tremendous onset. And there arose a wild, impetuous, 
precipitate, furious, dark, frightful, voracious, merciless, combative, 
contentious, vulture- (flight) screaming and fluttering over their heads. 
And there arose also the satyrs, and the idiots, and the maniacs of 
the valleys, and the witches and the goblins, and the destroying 
demons of the air and of the firmament, and the feeble demoniac 
phantom host; and they were screaming and comparing the valour 
and combat of both parties.’ The English is, unquestionably, hard to 
bear, either for the eye or for the understanding. But something has 
to be considered before declaring the Irish to be equally intolerable. 
Perfect equivalents for the Irish in sense are excessively difficult to 
find, and, in sound, are impossible. What seems so bald, jejune, and 
forced in the translation, really runs on in a liquid, sonorous, and 
spontaneous effusion in the original. This is owing to a double 
rhythmical effect of alliteration of consonants and correspondency of 
vowels, which cannot co-exist in any form of English words carrying 
Auivalent meanings. And in some instances, though they are few, 
the epithets are made, even in English, to contribute occasional rein- 
forcements of ideas as wellas of sound. Take, for example, from the 
‘Battle of Moyrath,’ the descriptive allusion to the cataract at Bally- 
shannon:—‘ The clear-watered, snowy-foamed, ever-roaring, parti- 
coloured, bellowing, in-salmon-abounding, beautiful old torrent.’— 
‘The lofty-great, clear-landed, contentious, precipitate loud-roaring, 
head-strong, rapid, salmon-fal, sea-monster-ful, varying, in-large-fish- 
abounding, rapid -flooded, furioue-streamed, whirling, in-seal-abounding, 
royal, and prosperous cataract.’ The resources of the translator here 
compel him to employ repetitions and tautologies where his original 
revels in a seemingly inexhaustible variety of expression; and any 
one familiar with the scene will recognise the force and appositeness 
of the phrases recalling the open, grassy headlands, the tawny volumes 
of the river, the seal-haunted sea-abyss at foot, and the frequert flash 
of the salmon shooting upward through the prone-rolling masses.” 


“The Farmer’s Friends and Foes” is a good article for country 
readers; it describes the nature and habits of those insects and birds 
which have an important influence, for good or evil, over agricaltural 
operations, The life of Humboldt forms the subject of another paper; 
the abolition of purchase in the army is opposed in a brief essay 
which tries to make the best of the present state of things; and in the 


concluding article the proposed disestablishment of the Irish Church | 


is considered from the Tory point of view, which is thus summed up 
at the close :— 

“The plain truth is that Mr. Gladstone is willing to destroy the 
Irish Church, in order to unite the disorganized and broken ranks of 
his party. But we very much mistake the feelings of the English 
people if they will quietly allow the dearest interests of their Protes- 
tant brethren in Ireland to be sacrificed in order that Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Horsman, may dwell together in unity. 
We call, then, upon all who are able to rise above the interests of 
party, to resist the pressure used to induce them to legislate ina 
panic, and, before they vote the confiscation of funds consecrated to 
their present objects by repeated and most solemn acts of the Legis- 
lature, to insist upon knowing to what better objects it is intended to 
apply them. By hasty and rash action now, mischief may be quickly 
done which long years cannot remedy, and ‘more religious discord, 
more heartburnings, and more divisions, be created than we have ever 
yet seen in Ireland.’ ” 

The diatribe on *‘ The New School of Radicals” we need not now 
consider, as we devoted a separate paper to it last week. 

The British Quarterly has a thoughtful article on ‘‘ Oar Poor Law 
Administration,” pointing out the evils of the present system, and 
suggesting reforms calculated to secure a more humane treatment of 
the really distressed, and at the same time to keep a check on the 
idle and vicious. The paper on the writings of Nicholas Gégol, the 
Russian novelist, is interesting, as showing what kind of litera- 
ture is being developed in the great Empire of the Czars. Gogol 
Seems to have possessed a good deal of humour and fancy, and his 
productions helped the creation of that which until recently had no 
existence—a national Russian literature. The next article is on “ The 
Greek Vatican MS. of the New Testament,” which is subjected to a 
Close examination ; and this is followed by a paper on Dante, and by 
One on ** Nonconformists and National Education,” advocating reforms 
in the present system which would give greater freedom to sects not 
in communion with the Established Church. The life and scientific 
labours of Michael Faraday are described in a lively and readable 
article, and the suggestions of the Dean of Canterbury with respect 
to Christian unity form the subject of another paper, in which they 
are highly praised. The last of the long articles is on “ The Irish 
Church Question,” the settlement of which, by the Bill shortly to be 
brought in by Mr. Gladstone, is regarded by the writer as likely to 
“do more to purify'and extend Christian truth, and to bring peace 


The Dublin Review is more than ever theological this quarter, and 
therefore less than ever adapted for discussion in these columns, 
There is an article on the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches, how- 
ever, which may be read for its summary of historical information, 
and one on the Irish Church question, which may be approached on 
political grounds. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Irish Church Directory for 1868. By James Charles. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Charles seems to have spared no labour in order to produce a 
work of the most useful and practical character in connection with the 
statistics of the Irish Established Church. His divisions of the subject 
are so clear and discriminating, and the index of reference is so 
complete, that there is no difficulty in finding at once any required 
section for information. He says he has been encouraged to under. 
take this proceeding annually; if it require to be undertaken at all, 
no one, it seems to us, is better qualified for the task; but we sus- 
pect that the events now occurring will remove the necessity, and that 
Mr. Charles will find his occupation so far gone when the fiat for dis- 
establishment bas been duly pronounced. At the same time his work 
is valuable as it stands, and onght to be a text-book for both parties to 
the Irish Church question. The author unflinchingly declares his own 
bias, but there is an evident honesty in the compilation, which, 
indeed, would furnish innumerable arguments against the failing 
cause. Facts and figures are stubborn things, and those opposed to 
the further existence of the Establishment may easily afford to allow 
its friends to say what they like as long as they give an unvarnished 
account of the mechanism of an ecclesiastical engine which is not 
only entirely disproportionate to its ends, but which demands a con- 
stant supply of money and patronage to keep it going. Mr. Charles 
has apparently exhausted the details of his theme. Every bishop, 
rector, and curate is duly catalogued, and even such general informa- 
tion to the clergy as the registration of births and the periods of 
vaccination is not forgotten. The book is neatly bound and 
printed, of convenient size, and written with terseness and precision, 
The author is popular as the editor of an Irish Church paper of 
considerable influence, and has brought to bear on the Directory the 
special knowledge acquired in the conduct of his journal. It must also be 
said for him, that while in avery intelligent preface he makes out as good 
| @ case as he can for the cause to which he is sincerely attached, his 
| zeal never betrays him into an intemperate expression against diffe- 
| rent creeds or opinions. Those who know anything of Irish polemical 

literature will appreciate the good taste as well as the courage which 
| Mr. Charles has displayed in this particular, and the industry and care 
which he has shown in every other. 








Essays on Robert Browning’s Poetry. By John T. Nettleship. 
(Macmillan.) 

Books of this kind invariably remind us of the patter of the cicerone, 
who interrupts the sense of enjoyment and quiet with which one wishes 
to take in the beauty of a church, a landscape, or a picture. Very 
few men, indeed, can translate poetry into explanatory prose, the 
| poetry escapes in the decanting. Mr. Nettleship is not a fortunate 
| interpreter. He dodges his master through his mystic moods faith- 
fully enough; but when he comes to “render” him, he seemingly 
thinks it his business to be his equal in—well, profundity. Weadmire 
Mr. Browning, but we prefer him by himself. What is the use of 
setting down a verse, a musical and intelligible verse, and then stop- 
ping the poem as it were with a jerk in order to show off its points? 
| Occasionally Mr. Nettleship’s admiration for his author reminds us 
| (we do not wish to be disrespectful to either Mr. Browning or Mr. 





| Nettleship) of Captain Cuttle’s worship of Jack Bunsby, “He was 


christened John,’ remarked the Captain, when Bunsby announced his 
name as Jack. Mr. Nettleship is equally careful that no one shall miss 
the beauties of Mr. Browning. At the same* time we are not 
ungrateful to Mr. Nettleship, especially for the extracts with which 
he illustrates his text. 





The Wedding-ring; its History, Literature, and the Traditions 
respecting it. A Lecture delivered in various places. By Joseph 
Maskell, (William Freeman.) 


It was rather a clever idea of Mr. Maskeli’s to select this subject 
for a lecture. Wherever men or women could be got together they 
would be pretty sure to be interested in it. As a contribution to the 
literature of the wedding-ring we assume it to be exhaustive. We 
trust at least it is, for we do not believe anybody could read much 
more on the topic with patience. The custom of wearing rings is, 
says Mr. Maskell, so ancient “ as to be enveloped in fable.” A ring 
ig mentioned in Genesis as having been presented by Pharaoh to 
Joseph as a mark of esteem. The Etruscans were great ring-wearers. 
In the Roman Commonwealth the ring played an important part. In 
the East we constantly hear of it. Mr. Maskell contends that the 





upon the land, than anything that has been done in all the ages that 
are past,” | 


épiscopal ring worn by bishops owes its origin to the circlet used in 
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matrimony, although many persons hold that the wedding-ring is a 
descendant from the episcopal. And so Mr, Maskell goes on investi- 
gating North, South, East, and West, the heavens and the earth to 
help him in exhibiting his erudition on the grand topic. He winds 
up with selections from poets who have illustrated his theme, and 
with a string of rhymes by himself, of which, as they are introduced 
with a real air of diffidence, we shall say nothing. 





Little Charlie’s Life. By Himself. Edited by the Rev. W. R. 
Clark, M.A., Vicar of Taunton. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 


The biography of a child “ between six and seven years of age, 
written with his own hand, and without any assistance whatever,” is 
in its way a literary curiosity. The handwriting has been litho- 
graphed. The quaint notions of Little Charlie on what he sees and 
hears are not intrinsically ef much value, nor, indeed, in any respect 
of much use beyond exemplifying an inordinate capacity at a pre- 
mature time for scribbling. The book is certainly fanny, but we 
cannot see with what object it was published. Little Charlie can 
scarce think, if he has got bigger, that these chapters are worth 
putting into print, and his parents have the original by them to ad- 
mire as much as they like. We must say, however, that we have 
been prejudiced by two statements in Little Charlie’s memoirs— 
that he enjoyed the entertainment of a solar microscope and regretted 
that no information was imparted to him at Astley’s. A child 
between six and seven years of age with those precocious tendencies 
is very likely to grow up a prig. 





Physical, Historical, and Military Geography. From the French of 
T. H. Lavallée. Edited, with additions and corrections, by Captain 
Lendy, F.G.S., Director of the Practical Military College at Suan- 
bury. (Edward Stanford.) 


In the preface to this work, Captain Lendy says that in 1832 
Lavallée, Professor of Military History at St. Cyr, opened a new era 
in the study of Geography. Instead of giving schoolboys treatises 
made up of mere lists of dry names—instead of considering as 
the basis of his work the political divisions of each country—he 
took the large physical features and natural demarcations of the 
globe. “The division of continents into watersheds, basins, &c., ren- 
dered the study of geography so much easier that in a few years the 
method of Lavallée was generally adopted, and his work was trans- 
lated into the principal European languages.” Captain Lendy was a 
pupil of the anthor whose book he now translates. The work contains 
that admirable system and lucid arrangement which is so marked in 
all the educational treatises of the Continent, and its advantages appear 
to be enhanced by the skilful treatment of Captain Lendy. 





Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters and of the Progress of Painting 
in Italy. By Mrs. Jameson. A New Edition, with Portraits. 
(Jobn Murray.) 

As a guide and handbook to the characteristics of the great 
painters this is an invaluable little work. While it does not affect to 
aim at extended criticism, the cultured and educated manner in which 
the different biographical notices are composed gives the reader a 
clear and definite idea of the style and tone of the respective painters. 
Mrs. Jameson is one of the most wholesome writers upon art. There 
is nothing either vague, misty, or rhetorical in her expressions. Her 
enthusiasm is trained, and does not play that havoc with language and 
sense which the same spirit in critics often induces. It is with 
renewed pleasure that we welcome these memoirs in their present 
shape. 





Vol. II. 


This volume of Cassell’s Magazine contains just that light and easy 
reading best suited to the tastes of people who do not care to be 
harrowed with tales of the black sensation order or puzzled with 
dreary padding from the British Museum. The industrial articles are 
particularly good, and Mr. Greenwood’s “ Grim Realities”? contain 
the most graphic and clever sketches we have seen from his pen. 
The leading story, “ Poor Humanity,” is interesting, though rather 
melancholy in tone. The illustrations to Cassell’s have improved, but 
the poetry is rather below the level cf an otherwise attractive and 
well-edited periodical. 


Cassell’s Magazine. 





We have also received :—Daily Devotions, or Short Morning and 
Evening Services for the use of a Churchman’s Household, by the Ver. 
Charles ©. Clerke, Archdeacon of Oxford (Rivingtons) ;— Reviews and 
Essays for the Million, from Genesis to Revelation, by Brooke Smith, 


Esq. (Triibner) ;—Capital Punishment is Murder Legalized, by James | 


C. L. Carson, M.D., second edition (Houlston & Wright) ;— Story of 
the Kings of Judah and Israel, written for children, by A. O. B. 
(Nimmo) ;—Report on the Condition of the Poorer Classes of Edinburgh, 
and of their Dwellings, Neighbourhoods, and Families (Edmonston & 
Douglas) ;—The Publisher's Circular (8. Low & Co.) ;—Theodore’s Case 


—the Abyssinian War from an Abyssinian point of view, in a Series of 
Original Communications from a Native Chief, edited by Augustus F, 
Lindley (Ward, Lock, & Tyler) ;—Collision Diagram, illustrating the 
rule of the road at sea, by W. A. Oliver (Forster) ;—Army Reform— 
A Few Words on the Purchase System and Regimental Organization, with 
some Practical Suggestions for their Improvement, by J.C. O'Dowd 
(Ridgway) ;—One Vested Right of the Irish Church Omitted, by a 
Payer of Rentcharge (Ridgway) ;—The Irish Difficulty: 1. The Church 
Question; 2. The Land Question; 3. The Education Question, being 
a Review of the Debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Maguire's 
Motion (March 10, 1868), by an Observer (Rivington) ;—Some of the 
Arguments by which Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions are Supported Con- 
sidered, by Lord Redesdale (Rivingtons) ;—Railways and the Public: 
How to make Railways Remunerative to the Shareholders, Beneficial to 
the Public, and Profitable to the State, by Raphael Brandon, F.R.1.B.A, 
(Bell & Daldy) ;—National Education and the Church of Scotland 
(Edmonston & Douglas) ;—Oreeds and Establishments (Edmonston & 
Douglas) ;—A Pastor’s Warning Words against Ritualistic Innovations, 
by the Rev. Stephen Cattley Baker, B.A., Vicar of Usk (Bennett) ;— 
Have You been Vaccinated, and what Protection is it against the Small. 
pow ? anessay, by William J. Collins, M.D. (Lewis) ;— Vaccination, its 
Tested Effects on Health, Mortality, and Population, an essay, by 
Charles T. Pearce, M.D. (Bailliere) ;—The Church, the Land, and the 
Constitution, or Mr. Gladstone in the Newly-reformed Parliament 
(Rivingtons) ;—The Attractions of Jesus Christ Crucified, by H. P. 
Liddon, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—Sessional Papers, 1867-68, No. 9, of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects (9, Conduit-street, W.) ;— 
Chart of all the British Butterflies, arranged in their respective 
families (Tweedie). 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Adams (W. H. D.), The Valley of the Nile. Feap., 2s. 
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